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Editorial, 


NE mark of a high civilization is the large number 
of institutions founded by the Church and sus- 
tained until they were able to go alone, and then 
left to take care of themselves. In a low stage 
of culture the school, the college, the hospital, 

together with music, painting, sculpture, architecture, and 
astronomy, are promoted and provided for by the Church, 
or those who represent the religious interests of the com- 
munity. It has been so in all ages, in all nations, and 
with all forms of religion. They err most egregiously who 
blame the Church because’so many good things have 
escaped her control and are more and more passing out 
of the range of sectarianism of every kind. It is not 
sagacity that draws conclusions adverse to modern Chris- 
tianity because such things happen. As well blame the 
mother because her child walks alone, and even ventures 
to earn his own living without drawing upon the savings 
of his parents. fs 


THE Church, established by law, maintainéd by the 
State, and set up as the arbiter of human thought and 
action, is a relic of antiquity, not less antiquated because 
its supporters do not know it. The process of disestab- 
lishment is going on in all lands, and is extending itself 
to include in its measured sweep those churches also 
that attempt to make a creed serve as the umpire of 
belief and the test of fellowship. In the old times such 
changes as are now going on were brought about by vio- 
lence, by robbery and bloodshed. ‘The history of the 
Church in England has many unpleasant and some 
ghastly features, which are now recalled to plague the 
heirs of tainted fortunes and inherited privilege. Some 
day we shall come out into the light of a better day, 
and do willingly what hitherto has been accomplished by 


force. 
Pd 


PERCEPTION of beauty in nature and human life, with 
a deep desire to enlist all the active powers in its service, 
is enough to protect the young against the assaults of 
all vulgar temptations. A wise man said, “If I can get 
a boy deeply interested in scientific pursuits, I have no 
fear that he will go wrong.’”’ One of the most mysterious 
traits of human nature is to be seen in the development 
of many an untaught man who has an aptitude for money- 
getting. When he gets rich, the next thing to be done is 
to engage in the study of art or the practice of benevo- 
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lence. ‘They who sit in the seat of the scornful promptly 
describe the new phase of development as a fad taken 
up because it is the quickest way to get right with the 
public, heretofore neglected in the scramble to make 
money. ‘They who draw their conclusions in this rapid 
fashion show that they have but a superficial knowledge of 
human nature and history. Recent discoveries show that 
at least twelve thousand: years ago cavemen in France 
were connoisseurs of art, and no mean tyros in the prac- 
tice of it. These later developments seem to be only up- 
heavals of ancient instincts and aptitudes which may yet 
save us from the curse of excessive money-getting. 


ed 


WE must have free speech and action so long as the 
limits of mutual rights and individual privilege are not 
overpassed. Freedom is the best of safety-valves. The 
mere exhibition of a false doctrine, inimical to the com- 
mon welfare, is often a fatal exposure. Anarchy is most 
dangerous when it is most concealed. When any dis- 
turber of the peace states his purpose in plain terms, 
with specifications showing just what the results will be, 
he commonly invites the condemnation of his fellows and 
the failure of his plan. So long as his anti-social inten- 
tion is suppressed, it is a plot, something working in the 
dark, a threat to the commonwealth of humanity which 
is dangerous, as all unwholesome things are when they 
are left to burrow in secret in the tissues of mind, body, 
or society. 

f wt 

BERGSON is a philosopher of note, or, as his detractors 
would say, of notoriety. He has caught the ear of the 
public, as, for instance, Herbert Spencer never did, and 
has made his predecessors of the last generation seem 
antiquated. The public applauds, but many philosophers 
are to be quoted as saying that he is no safe guide for 
untrained minds, that his theories are not new and his 
conclusions not justified by his premises. What, then, is 
it that gives him popularity and easy access to the minds 
of thousands of intelligent people? A possible explana- 
tion is that he happens to hold for truth that which most 
people who think and feel want to believe. They will 
forgive everything to the philosopher who tells them, 
with persuasive speech, that the universe is not a sense- 
less machine, but a vital organism; that human history 
is not to be buried in the tomb unread forever, but is to 
go on with opportunity unbounded; that behind the 
seeming haphazards of life there is plan and purpose 
with infinite wisdom at the heart of things. ‘There are 
a few certainties behind the screen of Nature, and he who, 
whether by chance or the divination of wisdom, brings 
them into the foreground of thought renders to all men 
a service for which they will give thanks. 


es 


ONE of the amazing things in the attempt to create 
prejudice against all men who have prospered in their 
doings is what seems to be entire forgetfulness of the 
origin of our millionaires. Where one has inherited 
wealth or gained it by the use of patronage, there are Scores 
who have come up from the lowest strata of industrial 
life. ‘The majority of the wealthy men of America were 
in the latter part of the last century poor boys. They were 
pedlers, telegraph operators, bar-tenders, mill operatives, 
miners, iron workers, and farmers. Their remarkable 
careers are due to the fact that, all things considered, the 
way is open from the bottom to the top for all boys and 
men who are temperate, industrious, skilful, and willing 
to work hard to get what they want. Some of the worst 
examples that we have of the uses of predatory wealth 
are found in the career of men who were too ignorant and 
morally too imperfect to make proper use of the good 
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fortune which the country and the time provided. That 
the opportunities to monopolize advantages have been 
too great, and that the rights of the people are not 
sufficiently guarded, all wise men now admit, Intelli- 
gent workingmen also see that it would be very easy to 
destroy their chances of rising above the dead level of 
ignorance and the mediocrity caused by jealousy and sus- 
picion of all who prosper. 


The Bright Side. 


The sun does not shine on the back side of the moon, 
and the moon does not always show its bright side to us. 
In the process of evolution human society has come up 
out of the darkness of barbarism and has begun to mani- 
fest the universality of certain laws of development and 
progress. But there are portions of human life on which 
the sun never shines: there are others that are exposed 
constantly to the cheering influence of sunshine, and some 
that alternate between the sunshine and shadow of peace 
and prosperity. 

We are so constituted that in our survey of human life 
it is possible for us to select the parts to which we will 
give attention and shut everything else out of the field of 
mental vision. We may see the various parts of human 
life all dark, all light, or parti-colored, according to our 
predisposition. 

The process of evolution necessarily includes beginnings, 
low down in the brutal strata of existence, with intermit- 
tent and irregular accessions of mental and moral power, 
with struggles between the contending forces which are 
seeking equilibrium. Right is often on the scaffold, but 
it is not always there: wrong is often on the throne, but 
justice and wisdom have often occupied that high place. 
Lowell’s words have done much harm when they were 
taken without the accompanying qualification,—that 
God within the shadow was keeping watch above his own. 
Investigations that have been made by anthropologists 
and archeologists show that even thousands of years ago 
there were peaceful communities which had settled down 
to the enjoyment of a pastoral life without fear of the 
incursions of wild beasts or savage men: they had no 
words for war and no weapons of warfare. In time such 
peaceful communities were invaded by hordes of stalwart 
barbarians and overwhelmed by the brutal elements 
which on other lines and in other ways were blindly feel- 
ing their way toward the beginnings of civilization. 

Just now the whole world is waking up from a condition 
which a thousand years hence will cause the century in 
which we live to be described as the beginning of a re- 
naissance. Dark ages are passing: all the world is being 
opened to the forces which make for civilization. All 
classes of human beings in all lands are challenged to solve 
new problems, to answer new questions, and to adopt 
measures to make what had been for ages the dreams of 
prophets and sages the sober realities for all men and na- 
tions. These are vital days, the whole world is moving; 
all its parts are in.commotion, the prophecy of the ancient 
thinker is coming to pass; many run to and fro, and knowl- 
edge is increased. 

The bright side of the new times may be seen by any 
one who is willing to face the sunrise and see its gleams 
spreading over dark valleys and sunlit mountain tops: 
meanwhile the darkness lingers, and many tribes and 
nations are living in conditions which, to those who are free 
and happy, suggest only misery and despair. It is pos- 
sible for us to dwell upon these distressing elements in 
the process of evolution until we lose the power to see 
that which is encouraging and the impulse to do that 
which we might to bring success and prosperity to all 


_classes of our fellow-men. 
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Right is often on the scaffold, but not forever: wrong 
is often on the throne, but not forever. Christianity has 
been called a religion of sorrow,—a charge brought against 
it is that it is only fit for men and women who are slaves 
or failures in the battles of life; but the time has already 
in some places come when Christianity sounds a note of 
victory, and is a religion not of sorrow, but of joy and suc- 
cessful endeavor. If the process of evolution means 
anything worth the attention of those who aspire to wis- 
dom, it means that out of the ruck of humanity through 
toil and struggle there will emerge men and women who 
will be strong, wise, capable, sympathetic, and successful: 
they will gain control of the forces of nature and compel 
them to serve the human race, they will learn wisdom 
and practise it, they will promote arts and sciences which 
will make all human life wholesome and desirable. 

In the latter half of the last century the amazing dis- 
covery accredited to science and invention spread abroad 
in many lands the rumor that by the beneficent activities 
of science all human life was speedily to be renovated, 
that disease would be conquered, that poverty would 
disappear, that vice would be driven out of even the dark- 
est corners of human society, and that a reign of peace 
and prosperity would begin. The dream was only a 
dream, and yet it was delusive only because the element 
of time was omitted. All these things will come to pass; 
but, as in the calendar of the eternal energy a thousand 
years is but as one day, it behooves us to keep heart and 
hope while we remember that only by slow processes and 
patient continuance in well-doing will the glorious end 
we hope for be attained. It may be encouraging or dis- 
couraging, according to the way we take it, to remember 
that the words we most often use when we describe the 
good time coming were spoken by the prophet Isaiah more 
than twenty-five hundred years ago. The bright side of 
it is that what encouraged a few dozen men at that time 
is now the hope and creed of millions, who with their 
posterity will in time inherit the earth. 


The Moral Benefits of Vacation. 


Much is said every year, as the warm season approaches, 
of the physical benefits of a rest period. The ‘excellent 
effect upon health is dwelt upon, the upbuilding of the 
feeble and run-down system, the relief to anemic and 
neurotic conditions, the relaxing of strain that leads to 
exhaustion, melancholia, and suicidal mania. It is well, 
of course, to emphasize these things, but there are other 
benefits, if not quite as obvious, still as valuable. 

We can imagine the condition of the world if a very 
large proportion of the people were deprived of sleep for 
a fortnight. ‘The result would be an appalling epidemic 
of insanity, with crowds of violent and irresponsible 
people. Now the great money mill in which most of us 
are involved the larger part of the year is a kind of 
insomnia, or an uneasy sleep, filled with bad dreams, 
and the signal benefit of a vacation is that it helps people 
to become sane, or partially so, after the great pressure 
of the material life, the terrible impact of excitements 
that otherwise would never cease. 

There are forms of deterioration unrecognized as such 
that bring men and women to the verge of collapse, 
ignorant of the cause. ‘The air of our modern cities is 
electrified to such an extent that we unconsciously be- 
come conductors of currents that circle the world. We 
are in the circuit of a wireless telegraphy more delicate 
than anything yet discovered, that stimulates while it 
exhausts. We hardly realize how highly charged the 
atmosphere about us is with all the interests, passions, 


ambitions, follies, and frailties of the world, until we 
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have broken loose from an environment that too con- 
stantly stimulates and excites. The nerve-cures are full, 
the asylums are full, the rest-houses are full, and yet 
probably as many people who need help are outside of 
these as shelter within them, and thousands more would 
probably turn imbecile from softening of the brain or 
fall dead from heart disease, were it not for the beneficent 
effects of the long vacation. 

But the greatest benefit is a return to equipoise, a 
restoration of mental balance from the overstrain of 
body and soul that goes on in the fevered, relentless 
struggle that modern conditions have imposed on men 
and women. In a year when a Presidential election is 


impending, the great overheated crowds, by contact 


alone, wear out their physical energy and nerve power 
and mental balance in the feverish atmosphere of politi- 
cal meetings and wild campaigning. People in those 
days become drunk by no other stimulant than the in- 
fected atmosphere. So the little vacation space that 
occurs between the nomination of the candidates and 
election day is of the greatest value in enabling men to 
reconsider calmly and sanely the whole ground of the 
debate, to free themselves from the effects of calumny, 
vilification, hard words, and wounding blows. 

Yes, a quiet space is imperatively demanded, that 
clouded eyes may become clear-seeing, and muddled 
brains free themselves from the perilous stuff that leads 
to hatred and shameful injustice. The vacation ought 
to be a time for the readjustment of opinions working 
clear from passion and prejudice, the weighing of evi- 
dence, the calm and quiet effort to find the truth, to cool 
the brain, and open the heart to noble influences. It is 
the only time now granted to many for taking stock of 
what goes on within them and sizing up the real values 
of life. It calls a halt in the terrible conflict where men 
are ridden down, crushed, and slaughtered by agencies 
not called murder and highway robbery, but which 
amount to much the same thing in the end. Just a little 
time to breathe, to think, to strive for readjustment on 
right lines, is often the turning-point between salvation 
and collapse, defeat, and death. 

At times the world, with its low aims and objects, its 
restlessness, cruelty, its selfish hardness and unloving- 
ness, inevitably looks to us like a vast insane asylum 
where all the inmates are in dead earnest about the most 
trivial pursuits, with despair and horror hovering in the 
background. ‘The unreality and seeming worthlessness 
of life lead to a wish to cast it off. When such moods 
come, a time of rest, of quiet thought, is often regenera- 
tion. Then we know what the doctor means when he 
says: ““You must get away. Yes, get away from all that 
worries, torments, depresses, and discourages, get away 
from your old self, and put on the new man, the new 
woman.” 

There are good counsellors under the quiet sky away 
from the great whirling maelstrom that has thrown us 
off our balance. A moral renovation is, perhaps, what we 
need far more than physical recruiting. The world has 
been too much with us in its baser elements, its sordid 
sides. It is well to take a bath of moral cleansing at 
least once a year, far from the great clanging, whirling 
centres of greed and gain, and lay the heart open to the 
beholding of life at a new angle, the treasury of hapeful- 
ness and trust. The secrets of moral strength are like 
the wonderful wells of energy in the ground that bring 
the miracle of growth. They are in us all. We have 


‘only to turn from the baser things of this world to touch 


the power of healing and self-renewal. If the vacation 
does nothing for us in this respect, we have missed its 
richest benefits. 

At times, when tired and discouraged, we need a fresh 
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incentive to live and to resist the insidious effects of the 
pessimistic and hopeless aspects of the daily ordeal. 
There are people who never know any other condition 
than that of chronic tiredness. How can we expect 
from them lofty sentiments and noble emotions? ‘They 
are habitually too tired to have aspirations or to know 
the meaning of the word. ‘The effort to sustain life 
urges, presses, pricks on, lashes, and crucifies by slow 
degrees, leaving no margin for spiritual expansion. They 
are bound hand and foot in the life galley, they are 
chained in the prison-house of existence. 

It is the dream of some kind souls that vacation will 
one day be extended to millions who now know not the 
meaning of the word, but are forced to toil dully, mechan- 
ically, from year’s end to year’s end. In more leisure 
and rest time for labor seems to be the solution of some of 
its problems that now agitate and alarm society. 


Current Topics. 


Concress seems likely to adjourn next week. The 
House would have kept the Senate busy with the Arch- 
bald impeachment, but the Senate declined to stay in 
Washington after the House had gone. ‘The session has 
been a long one; but, notwithstanding that fact, the 
amount of constructive legislation achieved has been 
extremely small. ‘The tariff bills have been the subject 
of sheer political manceuvring, and much the same thing 
may be said of the Canal Bill. Even the ordinary ap- 
propriations have been held up by reason of partisan 
exigencies. ‘That is so apt to be the case in a Presidential 
year that the American people have learned to take it 
good-naturedly, as one of the inevitable features of repre- 
sentative government. Still, there is no reason why it 
should be. io 


‘THE trust question is not likely to be settled off-hand 
by the various reports of the Stanley Committee. The 
investigation has been remarkably thorough, and much 
valuable information has been brought out. ‘The trouble 
seems to be that no one knows exactly what to do with 
this information. There is a majority report and a mi- 
nority report, to say nothing of a minority of the majority 
report and a minority of the minority report, with one 
or two individual opinions thrown in for good measure. 
That the existing law has worked with entire satisfaction 
no one seems to believe, yet the amendment of it pre- 
sents serious difficulties. ‘There are those who think that 
the common law provides a way of dealing with monopo- 
lies not inferior to cunningly devised statutes. But of 
course the tendency is to believe that legislation can ac- 
complish everything. B 


THE findings of the Senate Committee on commerce as 
to the circumstances that surrounded the tragic sinking 
of the White Star liner ‘Titanic are confirmed in several 
important details by the verdict of the court of inquiry 
of the British Board of Trade, which was made public 
last week. ‘The British investigators summarize the im- 
portant conclusions that the great steamship was going 
through the ice-fields at too high a rate of speed; that 
a proper watch was not kept; that the ship’s boats were 
insufficiently manned and equipped; and that the Ley- 
land liner Californian could have saved most of the dis- 
tressed passengers, or even all of them, if her commander 
had made an attempt to succor the distressed_steamship. 
The court also places itself on record as denying the ac- 
cusation against the officers of the ship that they dis- 
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criminated against the third-class passengers in those ~ 


terrible moments of escape from the foundering vessel, 
and points to the fact that the number of rescued seamen 
was entirely disproportionate to their total number as 
evidence of the assumption that the discipline of the sea — 
was well maintained in the final crisis. 


od 


THE probability of an early suspension of hostilities 
between ‘Turkey and Italy was foreshadowed on July 30 
by the announcement by the new Turkish grand vizier, 
in the chamber of deputies in Constantinople, of the will- 
ingness of the Ottoman government to enter into peace 
negotiations with Italy on a basis compatible with the 
national honor. Whether the government regarded the 
session of Tripolitania on any terms as within the possi- 
bilities was not indicated. ‘The chamber, however, in- 
dicated its approval of the principle enunciated by a vote 
of confidencerepresenting a majority of almost four- 
fifths of its membership. The only basis for negotiations 
so far outlined by the government at Rome is set forth 
in the recent declaration that Italy is prepared to make 
a liberal payment for the transference of sovereignty in 
Tripolitania and the islands in the Ajgean which have 
been seized by the Italian navy in the past two or three 
months. It was intimated by the semi-official commu- 
nication on the subject from Rome that the cession of the 
conquered territories to Italy must be regarded as the 
basis of any discussion of terms of peace. 


wt 


CANADIAN, or at least Canadian conservative, senti- 
ment on the duty of the British dominions to undertake 
a substantial share in the defences of the empire was ex- 
pressed recently at a parliamentary dinner in London by 
Premier Borden, who was eagerly cheered when he said: 
“The time is at hand when the dominions will be called 
upon to take their reasonable and legitimate share in 
maintaining the security of the empire’s existence. I 
need not say that in time of peril I believe that every do- 
minion—I am sure that Canada—would give a response 
not less loyal or less earnest than that of the motherland 
herself... . God grant that, whether we be of these Mother 
Islands or of the great dominions beyond the seas, we may 
so bear ourselves that the future shall not hold to our lips 
the chalice of vain regret for opportunity neglected and 
dead.” Mr. Borden’s utterances on the subject of im- 
perial defence were greeted with warm approval by the 
conservative press of Canada and with reserved comments 
by many of the liberal newspapers. 


st 


THE extent and ramifications of the Nationalist move- 
ment in Egypt are indicated by the disclosures made at 
the preliminary investigation at Cairo into the plot 
against Lord Kitchener, the khedive, and the prime 
minister, in anticipation of the trial which began last 
Thursday. Among the accused is Ali Kamel, brother 
of Mustapha Kamel, the influential leader of the Nation- 
alists, whose campaign in the Arabic newspaper, the 
Lewa, was one of the forces that caused acute and con- 
tinuous discomfort to Sir Eldon Gorst, Lord Kitchener’s 
predecessor as British consul-general and political agent 
at the Egyptian capital. After the death of Mustapha 
Kamel the Nationalist agitation subsided for several 
months, but the appointment of the premier British 
soldier to the post of actual ruler of Egypt, with the avowed 
purpose of showing the mailed fist of repression, caused 
a revival of the activities of the militant Nationalist 
group. Ali Kamel and his sympathizers are accused by 
the moderate native press of destroying, by their methods 
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of violence, the work which had been accomplished by 
Mustapha Kamel. 
rd 


GREAT BRITAIN on the one hand and Belgium on the 
other are taking lively interest in the revival, by the gov- 
ernment of the Netherlands, of the scheme to fortify 
Flushing,—a project which, in the event of an attack 
upon Belgium, would prevent the progress of any British 
naval or military force to Antwerp by blocking the 
Scheldt. This undertaking, which the Dutch strategists 
are apparently anxious to carry out as a step of defensive 
importance to Holland, was the question of the day at 
The Hague several months ago; but energetic expressions 
of disapproval from London, Paris, and Brussels caused 
its temporary abandonment. ‘The circumstance about 
the revival of the plan that is causing special uneasiness in 
Great Britain, France, and Belgium is the: well-defined 
suspicion that German instigation is behind the latest 
move at The Hague. With Flushing the centre of a 
comprehensive system of fortifications, Holland could 
prove a valuable ally to Germany in the events of a con- 
flict between Great Britain and Germany, and Germany’s 
increasing influence at The Hague is one of the notable 
phases of Tutonic diplomacy, ever forehanded in taking 
advantage of future eventualities. 


Brevitics, 


The books we love best are not those with the finest 
bindings. 


Those who help most to bear the burdens of others are 
the last to complain of their own lot. 


No one has ever understood the musical possibilities 
of the falling rain who has not listened at night to its 
dripping and pattering on the canvas slopes of the tent 
that shelters him. 


It was that sturdy defender of secularism, George 
Jacob Holyoake, who said, ‘‘Man’s business in the world 
is not so much to find as to furnish proof of the existence 
of God.” It is from the life and conduct of men, their 
justice and humanity, their reverence and humility, that 
theism draws its best arguments. 


Letters to the Editor, 


Personal Character. 


To the Editor of the Christian Register:— 


In the Brevities in a late issue of your paper appears 
the following statement: ‘‘Personal character is the ab- 
solute essential of carrying every method of reform to 
successful issue.’”’ By this somewhat enigmatic utterance 
I suppose you to mean that no reform of any kind can 
succeed unless it be backed by the exalted moral char- 
acter of good men,—that, in a word, it is virtue which 
moves the world; and I assume that you present this 
statement as the philosophical justification of the familiar 
doctrine of orthodox Unitarianism, that the way to 
reform society is to produce good men. 

Now let us consider this statement for a moment. If 
it is true,—and you lay it down as though there could be 
no question as to its truth,—what follows? Obviously, 
a rewriting of history and a revaluation of many of the 
soldiers, statesmen, kings, and prophets who have helped 
to determine “‘the course of human events.’’ For ex- 
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ample,—using the viewpoint of your own ‘“‘great-man 
theory”’ of history,—if what you say is true, then it must 
follow that 

David, who, by manifold administrative reforms, was 
the builder of the ancient kingdom of Israel, was a man 
of exemplary character! 

Julius Cesar, whose stupendous political and social 
reforms created the Roman Empire and made possible 
its world-wide dominion for two centuries or more after 
his death, was a paragon of virtue! 

Clovis, the Frank, whose espousal of Catholic Chris- 
tianity sounded the death-knell of Arianism, always 
‘‘did what was right in God’s eyes,’ just as Gregory of 
Tours testified! 

Louis XI,, whose steadfast national purpose and 
myriad achievements of statecraft mark him as one of 
the ablest rulers who ever controlled the destinies of a 
great people, was a noble soul! 

Rousseau, whom we are just learning to appreciate 
to-day as one of the mightiest reforming influences of 
modern times and more largely the maker of modern 
civilization, perhaps, than any other single thinker who 
could be mentioned, was a perfect specimen of moral 
manhood! i 

Mirabeau, of whom Hilaire Belloc says, in his ‘‘ French 
Revolution,” that “the positive effect of his attitude upon 
the development of the Revolution after his death was 
so wide, that to misunderstand Mirabeau is in a large meas- 
ure to misunderstand the whole movement{” was an 
ideal of moral and spiritual attainment! 

Napoleon, whose gigantic military, political, industrial, 
and social reforms mark the definite end of European 
feudalism, and laid the foundations not only of modern 
France, but of modern Europe as well, was the noblest 
and purest of men! 

Bismarck, the creator of modern Germany, had a 
character without a flaw! 

Benjamin Franklin, whose influence, during the great 
Revolutionary era of our history, was second to that, per- 
haps, of no other single American, was a saint! 

Mohammed, who achieved one of the few world-shaking 
religious reforms in the history of mankind, is a model 
for every man to follow in his quest of moral perfection! 

And so I might go on, almost indefinitely. The fact 
of the matter is that the statement which you have 
printed with such confidence is simply not true. It is 
one of those commonplace dogmas of the individualistic 
tradition which is so plainly false that we wonder where 
it ever got its atmosphere of axiomatic certitude. It is 
true that personal character helps on reform by adorning 
it with beauty and animating it with spiritual power, 
and now and again, I have no doubt, determines its di- 
rection and final issue. No man can write history cor- 
rectly, and ignore the dynamic influences of consecra- 
tion, sacrifice, devotion, courage, patience, and purity. 
But the assertion that “‘personal character’ is the sine 
qua non of all successful reform—that without good men 
no reform of any kind is possible—is even more absurd 
than the antithetic contention of some of our materialist- 
ically-minded Socialist friends that great and good men 
play no part in the development of history. Personal 
character of exalted quality rightly challenges our rev- 
erence; and we can well find satisfaction in the fact that, 
unlike our forefathers, we will not to-day tolerate a man 
of evil character as a political and social influence. But 
this should not blind us to the truth that “character is a 
by-product,’ and is not, and never has been, the es- 
sential determinant of progress. The ‘‘absolute essen- 
tial,” if any, lies in the social, and not in the individual 
or personal, factor. ‘‘Human activity,’ as Prof. E. R. A. 
Seligman pointed out a full decade ago, ‘‘is indeed the 
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activity of sentient beings, and therefore the history of 
mankind is the history of mental development. But 
human life depends upon the relation between the in- 
dividual and his environment. From the beginning of 
social life up to the present, the rise, the progress, and the 
decay of nations have been largely due to changes in the 
economic relations of the social groups.’ The personal 
factor has exerted influence, to be sure, but only in de- 
termining ‘“‘the facility with which mankind has availed 
itself of the economic environment.”’ And this personal 
factor, in its operations, is predominantly intellectual, 
as the above illustrations show, and only incidentally 
moral. There may come a time when “personal char- 
acter” will be the ‘‘absolute essential’? in determining 
human progress; but this time will come, as Prof. Selig- 
man expressly states, only ‘‘when a more ideal economic 
adjustment is finally reached.” 
Joun Haynes HOLMEs. 
KENNEBUNK BkEacu, ME. 


[The Brevity, which serves as the text for Mr. Holmes’s 
letter, was intended to express impatience with the 
flabbiness of fibre that is the opposite of what we call 
character. | 


The Saint and the Poet and the Unseen World. 


To the Editor of the Christian Register:— 

It is frequently asserted that there is a thick, even 
opaque, veil between the common people and the Unseen 
World; but to the saint and the poet this veil is thin, 
often transparent. There is no doubt that the artist, 
the saint, and the poet feel more deeply and see more 
clearly, but we are all artists and saints and poets, and 
feel the same feelings and see the same world. ‘There is 
an immense difference between Raphael and the amateur, 
Saint Francis and, say, Rousseau, Browning and the 
writer of pretty verses, but it is a difference of degree and 
not of kind. 

All persons, even the most menial, are like a most deli- 
cate instrument, in touch with the genitis and the infinite 
forces of the universe; but they may not understand the 
music. ‘The musician, the saint, and the poet take our 
thought, our feeling, our aspiration, our faith, our relig- 
ion, and articulate them, put them into musical speech. 
When Browning in ‘‘Pippa Passes” sings those immortal 
words,— 


‘‘God’s in his heaven, 
All’s right with the world,’’ 


he simply puts our faith into melodious words. 

But the assumption that the saint and the poet have 
made ‘‘la Découverte du Monde,” the discovery of a new 
world, of a world not seen by the common people, is pure 
invention. he saint and the poet have no unique 
faculty or intuition for the discovery of religious truth. 
Religious truth, like all other truth, is attained by free, 
patient, and intelligent inquiry, that is, by the method 
of science and philosophy. All truth about real things 
(and I believe the Unseen World and the being of God 
are real existences) is attained only after long and patient 
and intelligent research, and in no other way. ‘To assume 
that the saint and the poet can by their feelings discover 
truths about real worlds and real beings, not possible to 
the thinker and the scientist, is to go back, to descend 
into intellectual night. Let us, then, who believe in relig- 
ion, who believe it will remain, and that it is a vital neces- 
sity to humanity, frankly recognize that the truths of 
religion must rest at last, where all truths rest, on the 
basis of intelligent experience, on the basis of science and 
philosophy. James G. TOWNSEND. 

JAMESTOWN, N.Y. 
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The Night Cometh. | 


Joun ix. 4. 


BY REV. JOHN COLEMAN ADAMS. 


The night comes on! But first the sunset light, 
And earth transfigured by its mellow ray; 

Then twilight, softening every sound and sight 
Which frights or frets us through the weary day! 


The night comes on! But comes the moon, new-born, 
And makes a lovelier than the noontide world, 

While over all the earth, with toil outworn, 

The curtains of her still beams are unfurled. 


The night comes on! But then the stars shine out, 
And sense and soul to furthest space are drawn; 
Then comes soft sleep, fades the dim earth without, 
And after that—the waking in the dawn! 


' Melancholy. 


BY. ‘Ac STA Ne 


Melancholy is not a fixed quantity, always and every- 
where the same thing. It has as many complexions as 
Fortune herself, varying from the most delicate shade of 
blue, which is hardly more than a pleasing foil to hap- 
piness, through deepening gradations of gray, down to 
the blackest hues of despair; and Shakespeare has even 
described it as sometimes green and yellow. Poets have 
sung of the charm of melancholy long before Fletcher or 
Milton or Rogers, and then again they have written 
words when under its blighting influence that almost 
succeed in withering health and joy and hope in the heart 
of man. Our own moods are sufficiently varied to re- 
flect at one time or another nearly all the changes of feel- 
ing which poet may picture or pathologist analyze. 

Sonya Kovalevsky, in her ‘“‘ Recollections of Childhood,” 
describes certain stages in the girlhood of her sister Aniuta 
which may be taken as symbolic of moods that are not 
uncommon, especially in the lives of young girls who have 
plenty of time to think about themselves. One of these 
stages was the period when Aniuta indulged herself to 
the full in the luxury of melancholy. It followed the 
romantic period when she imagined herself a young damsel 
of the Middle Ages, and preceded the time when she was 
convinced that her vocation in life was to become an 
actress. Aniuta saturated herself with thoughts of the 
questions she could not. answer and of the longings she 
could not satisfy, as if she were the first person who had 
ever had to meet them. The outcome was this period of 
gentle melancholy, when she took Saint Thomas 4 Kempis 
for her model. Her words, her actions, her whole person, 
were expressive of renunciation and soul-crushing resig- | 
nation. She tasted the joys of a painless martyrdom, 
and every one in the house was touched with respect for 
this unusual seriousness. Poor little Sonya felt ashamed 
of not being sufficiently depressed herself, and she envied 
the depth of her sister’s feelings. It would show a shallow 
knowledge of human nature to find anything uncommon 
in the state of mind thus depicted; and the sentimentality 
of this “‘most humorous sadness” is hardly worth notic- 
ing, since it is as transient as the ripple of a wave. 

Half-way between the melancholy which is a pleasure 
to poets and maidens and the bitterness of actual pessi- 
mism is that expressed in the Greek epigrams, which 
mourn that the joy of life disappears and that men are in 
reality less than nothing, yet are all the more sensitive 
to present beauty and pleasure. This is akin to the 
melancholy of Omar Khayy4m, which is so mingled with 
philosophy and beauty as almost to convert us for the 
time being to the delight of sadness, even in this more 
persistent form. is 

The great ‘“Melancolia” of Albrecht Diirer, which 


Testament (St. Matthew xviii. 
which do point to a special connection between individ- 
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Thomson has chosen for the tutelary goddess of his “ City 
of Dreadful Night,” is a fit emblem of the despairing, 
unrelenting misery of such men as Leopardi, Heine, and 
Thomson himself. She sits on her granite pedestal, 
leaning forward, with her cheek on her clenched left hand, 
deep in sombre thought. ‘The instruments of science are 
scattered about her feet, but none of them has availed to 
unlock the dreadful mysteries of Time. Her passionate 
endeavor has been in vain; and she believes that struggle 
brings defeat because there are no prizes to crown success, 
that the oracles cheat because they know no secrets. 
Leopardi and Heine suffered the severest physical ills; 
and Bertram Dobell says of Thomson that he had “much 
of that self-torturing spirit which afflicted Rousseau and 
drove Cowper to insanity.”” Mrs. Cavazza thinks that 
these incurable sufferings sufficiently account for the 
gloom of their poetry. She adds that Leopardi was like 
a “divine, sad nightingale, singing amid a moonless 
grove’’; while Heine had in his sophisticated song “the 
mocking-bird’s cries and laughter, broken and feverishly 
alternated,’’—a bit of comparison most just and effective. 

It is not worth while to study too closely the various 
forms and expressions of melancholy, especially in its 
most despairing utterances; and yet it is but a superficial 
optimism that does not take such experiences into ac- 
count. On the whole, how few are the examples of such 
continued sadness! The majority of men and women 
accept simply and bravely the ordinary duty of cheerful- 
ness, and hardly anything increases our respect for human 
nature more than this. Sorrow comes to all, but the 
common relations and duties of life demand that we hide 
our grief in our hearts, and go on living our own lives with 
unabated helpfulness. Earnest people have little time 
to indulge in the luxury of melancholy. Thoughtful 
people discover that there are compensations for sorrow 
always and everywhere, and even he who is most tempted 
to rebel against his fate needs only to look about him to 
see that he is not bearing it alone. ‘It makes men dumb 
to see what others have to endure.” 

In the feeling of brotherhood and mutual helpfulness 
there is the beginning of comfort; and other reasons for 
happiness reappear later, till life widens once more to 
peace and joy. It is better to be manly than to be a 
coward, better to suffer in silence than to live on the alms 
of pity from those who have their own troubles to bear, 
better to face life as it is than to sigh for an impossible 
world of ease and pleasure. 


Guardian Angels. 


BY H. M. SELBY. 


There are a great many commonly held beliefs, vaguely 
supposed to derive their authority from the Bible, for 
which neither the Old nor the New Testament affords 
any justification. Among these beliefs is the idea that 
every human being has a special angelic attendant whose 
function it is to shield him from physical and spiritual 
danger. Not only is this belief not justified by any 
passage in the Bible, but it is not insisted on by the 
recognized authorities of the Church. The Fathers 
often speak of the general- ministry of angels to man, 
but on the special guardianship of individuals they make 
no dogmatic pronouncement. Thus we find Saint 
Chrysostom saying merely that “it is evident that the 
saints have angels, or even all men.” (‘‘Homilies on 
Saint Matthew, 59.’’) 

But, it may be said, there are two passages in the ew 
to and Acts v. 15) 
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ual angels and individual human beings. ‘This is true; 
but there is nothing said in these passages about angels 
as guardians. In the passage in St. Matthew the 
angels are not described as accompanying children, as 
protectors, on earth, but as gazing on God in heaven; 
and, in the passage in the Acts, the angel who releases 
Peter from prison is not called “his” angel, but “the 
angel of the Lord.’’ ‘The expression “his angel’? occurs 
later in the narrative, when we are told that the apostle’s 
friends, doubting the possibility of his escape, thought it 
must be “‘his angel’’ that had appeared to Rhoda. In 
fact, the natural conclusion from these passages, taken 
alone, would be that at the time when the New Testa- 
ment was written there was current among the Jews a 
belief in the possession by every human being, not of a 
guardian angel, but of a second self; 7.e., a ‘‘double”’ 
(doppelgdnger) or external soul. It seems to be a fact, 
however, that at the time when Christianity arose 
there was a belief commonly held among the Jews that 
every human being was attended by a good and an evil 
spirit. Indeed, so far as the good spirit is concerned, we 
have a literary reference to this belief (though not in 
canonical literature), if we accept the usual interpreta- 
tion of a passage in the Book of Jubilees (a Jewish apoc- 
ryphal work belonging probably—according to Prof. 
R. H. Charles—to the end of the second or the beginning 
of the first century B.c.), where Isaac is represented as 
saying to Rebekah: “And fear not thou on account of 
Jacob, for the guardian of Jacob is great and powerful, 
and honored and praised more than the guardian of 
Esau.” It is certainly difficult to see what “guardian” 
except an angelic one can be referred to here. More- 
over, it is natural that a belief in guardian angels should 
grow up among the Jews, for throughout the history 
of Israel, except in the very earliest stories, where the 
Deity appears in his own person, the angels are rep- 
resented not only as bearing divine messages to the 
people of Yahveh, but also as helping and defending 
Israel and its leaders. 

At first “the angel of Yahveh”’ (‘the angel of the 
Lord”) is merely a manifestation of Yahveh himself, 
the Jews, in common with other peoples, holding the 
view that no man could look on the face of a god and 
live. By and by, however, “the angel of Yahveh”’ 
came to be regarded as a separate entity, and later still, 
as is common in the case of minor mythological beings, 
the conception was multiplied, and there arose a belief 
in several angels of the same character, all performing 
the office of ministration to man. In the Psalms we find 
these beings (who are quite distinct from the cherubim 
and seraphim and other attendants on Yahveh) described 
as taking the most tender care of man: they shield him 
from pestilence, bear him up in their hands lest he dash 
his foot against a stone, keep him “in all his ways,’ 
ete: 

After the Exile we hear not only of a host of angels, 
but also of archangels, who act as commanders of this 
host. Of these archangels some are guardians (or princes) 
of the nations (see Daniel x.), and from them may be 
derived the conception which we find in the Book of 
Revelation of the Angels of the Churches. In a later 
book than Daniel (Tobit) we find one of these archangels, 
Raphael, sent as a guide and protector to the hero of the 
story. ‘This is remarkable, because it is the first instance 
of the introduction of angelic protection in the story of 
a private individual, as distinguished from a national 
leader; and the incident is significant of the growth of 
the feeling for individuals consequent on the decline 
of nationality under the dominance of great empires. 
Raphael, as he appears in Tobit, bears a close resemblance 
to the guardian angel as generally conceived, but we do 
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not hear that he stood in any special relation to Tobit. 
We are not surprised, however, that in later times he 
was regarded as the captain of the guardian angels. 

In the New Testament we have a further development 
of the conception of angels as ministers to man, for not 
only are they described as ‘ministering spirits sent forth 
to minister for them who shall be heirs of salvation,” 
but they are represented as themselves taking a keen 
interest in the fate of each individual man; e.g., we are 
told that ‘“‘there is joy in the presence of the angels of 
God over one sinner that repenteth.’’ It was probably 
because of such sayings as this that Christianity eventu- 
ally adopted the Jewish belief in the possession by every 
human being of a special angelic guardian,—a belief 
which would, of course, be familiar to Jewish converts. 
It is, indeed, quite possible that this belief was held by 
the writers of the New Testament and other Christians 
of the same time; and it may be a mere accident that 
the only two references in the New Testament to an 
angel connected with an individual speak of the angel 
as a second self. 

And now a few words about this second self. The con- 
ception is a very common one, being found not only 
among the Egyptians and other ancient peoples, but 
among most savages of the present day. It was probably 
suggested by the shadow, which—as may easily be un- 
derstood—is regarded with great awe by primitive men. 
Some points in the following description of the ka (i.e., 
the Egyptian second self) certainly suggest a shadow: 
“The ka was represented as a human being following 
after the man: it was born at the same time as the 
man, but it persisted after death and lived in and about 
the tomb. It could act and visit other kas after death, 
but it could not resist the least touch of physical force. 

. Besides the ka of the man, all objects likewise had 
their kas, which were comparable to the human ka, and 
among these the ka lived”’ (‘‘The Religion of Ancient 
Egypt,” by W. M. Flinders Petrie). 

It is possible that the Jews derived the conception of 
the second self from the Roman genius, though it seems 
more probable that they evolved it out of their own idea 
of the ‘‘angel of Yahveh,’’ mentioned above. That 
this “angel” is a manifestation of Yahveh himself is 
now generally agreed: in fact, no one can read atten- 
tively the narratives in which this ‘‘angel’’ figures with- 
out coming to this conclusion; but it also seems clear 
that this manifestation is not a mere disguise, like that 
of Zeus when he came to Leda as a swan, to Europa as a 
bull, etc. The angel of Yahveh, it is true, takes on 
human form; but the narratives seem to imply that it 
has a permanent existence, apart from the temporary 
shape,—that it is, in fact, Yahveh’s second self, though 
a less formidable personality than Yahveh’s other self, 
and one with which men can hold intercourse with im- 
punity. If this be so, it would be natural that the Jews 
should go on*to conceive a second self attached to every 
man as well as to God. At any rate, the belief in Yah- 
veh’s second self would predispose them to adopt a sug- 
gestion from outside that a similar being was attached 
to man. 

“But,” it may be asked, ‘‘is this second self necessarily 
identical with the guardian angel?” One might hesi- 
tate to answer in the affirmative, were it not that we 
find the two conceptions united in various religions. 
Mr. Frank Granger, in his book entitled ‘‘The Worship 
of the Romans,” suggests the following explanation of 
the combination of the two functions in the case of the 
Roman genius: “An appeal to the genius of a man was 
one of the strongest of supplications; it summoned his 
very life to the help of the suppliant. Perhaps the 
genius guarded him because its own life was bound up 
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with that which it protected.’’ The likeness between 
the Roman and the Jewish belief becomes more apparent 
when we remember that the Romans believed also in 
genii of the gods. 

After death the genius was supposed to become one 
with the spirit of the other self. ‘‘Hence,” says Mr. 
Granger, ‘“‘the genius of the Roman emperor was wor- 
shipped during his life, but after death he himself.” 

This belief in the amalgamation of the soul and the 
genius (or its equivalents) after death (which was not 
peculiar to the Romans) may also account for the be- 
lief, found among many Christians, that good people 
become angels when they die. 

We have, however, two instances, at least, of belief in 
dual personality after death, though only in particular 
cases, not as the general rule. One of these instances is 
the well-known case of Hercules, of whom we read in 
Homer (Odyssey XI.) that his eidolon (spectre) was 
seen by Odysseus in Hades, though ‘‘ Hercules himself’ 
had been taken up to Olympus to dwell among the gods. 

The other instance concerns Moses, who, as we are 
told in the apocryphal Jewish book, the ‘‘ Assumption of 
Moses”’ (assigned by Prof. Charles to about the first 
century A.D.), after the dispute (alluded to in the Epistle 
of Jude) between Satan and the archangel Michael 
about his body, appeared in two forms; viz., the real 
Moses, who ascended into heaven, and the body, which 
was buried on Mount Nebo. 

To return to the Roman genius, there is one important 
respect in which it differs from the guardian angel: it 
does not resemble in appearance the being to whom it 
is attached,* whereas it is plain from Acts v. that the 
guardian angel does. This Jewish conception of re- 
semblance between the two selves, not only puts the 
“angel”? in the same category as the doppelginger and 
the ‘‘astral body”’ (of which we hear so much nowadays), 
but also throws light on the words, applied to Christ in 
Hebrews i. 3 (R. V. margin), ‘the very impress of” 
God’s “substance,” and similar expressions used by 
Philo of the Logos. 

In process of time the conception of the angelic at- 
tendant has been modified in various ways, changing with 
the change of other ideas; ¢.g., through the increase of 
reverence for motherhood the angel has come to be 
generally imagined, and represented in art, as feminine. 
Moreover, so great has been the stress laid on the pro- 
tective aspect of the angel’s relation to man that the idea 
of the angel as the second self has been almost discarded. 

Nevertheless, the conception of multiplex personality— 
though no longer connected, in popular belief, with the 
guardian angel—remains an important factor in ortho- 
dox Christian theology; for what is the doctrine of the 
Trinity but a conception of three divine selves? 

Lonpon, ENGLAND. 


The Challenge of the Ministry. 


If I understand undergraduate life in our American 
colleges at all, there are three characteristic hopes which 
are found among the seniors of our American colleges, 
which hopes are always very much to the front when they 
are considering what is to be their life profession. ‘The 
first hope is this: the average American undergraduate 
wants to live a serviceable life. I think that is one of the 
noblest characteristics of our student bodies throughout 
the country, that they are filled with this passion for ser- 
vice. Not merely does he feel that he wants to serve, 
but he feels his responsibility as an educated man in the 
community; he feels that he wants to take his life and 


*It generally appears in the form of a serpent. 
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bring it directly to bear in itself upon busy human lives, 
to relate it to the course of those lives. The undergradu- 
ates of thirty-five or forty years ago spent their surplus 
energy largely in useless or dissipated ways, but the young 
men of the colleges to-day have a passion for a generous, 
unselfish social service. 

Now, the first thing the boy wants to know about any 
profession he is considering is this: Does it offer to me as 
an educated collegian a chance for large service in the 
community? Will it be for me a vehicle through which 
I can leave this generation a little better than I found it? 
And, if we think of the claims of the various professions, I 
think we must see that the church offers an almost in- 
comparable field for human service. The ministry pre- 
sents a most inviting field for the undergraduate who is 
honestly imbued with this spirit of service, who wants to 
do things for others and for his community. It offers, 
first of all, fundamental service in some respects greater 
than any other profession. You deal with the motives 
of life, you deal with the inspirations of life, you deal with 
the causes of life; you do not deal with its superficialities, 
but with its profoundest depths. There is no other man 
in the community who may be so fundamentally the ser- 
vant of the community as the Christian minister. He 
performs the unchanging primary service for the race, 
the bringing of men into the knowledge of themselves in 
the life of Almighty God. The thirst of the world is the 
thirst of God. All the varied and complex activities of 
human life can be traced back to the conscious or uncon- 
scious thirst for God; and the many foolish, perverse, 
wavering, hidden, and uncertain aspirations and longings 
but express that thirst. Now, the office of the ministry 
is to transmit to men the life of Him from whom they 
are come, and back to whom in their deepest consciousness 
they know they must eventually go. It is perfectly true 
to say that fundamentally the minister is the most im- 
portant servant of the community, if he has spiritual 
power, if he has religious insight, if he has the prophetic 
spirit. He transmits the truth of God tomen. He gives 
to men the most precious gift that men can have, the 
knowledge of themselves in the life of God. 

Now, a second thing which I think is characteristic of 
the undergraduates of American colleges to-day is this,— 
their first hope is to Jive a serviceable life; their second 
hope is this,—to have intellectual freedom, to have mental 
integrity. I think few things are more characteristic or 
more praiseworthy in the American undergraduate than 
his scorn for men who divide their minds into compart- 
ments, doing things with one-quarter of their minds 
which in another quarter they regret. The question is 
frequently asked by men considering the vocation of the 
ministry: “Can I in the Christian ministry keep my in- 
tellectual integrity unimpaired? May I there be allowed 
to think with freedom?’’ Now, I take it for granted at 
once that in the law and in medicine it is easier to keep 
one’s intellectual freedom than it is in the ministry. 
That seems to me quite clear. I also think it is clear 
that it is easier to keep one’s intellectual integrity in the 
ministry than it is in journalism or in politics. In the 
profession of journalism and in the profession of politics 
there are far greater difficulties to be overcome if a man 
is to keep his intellectual freedom than in the profession 
of the ministry. We all know how the ideals of the owner 
and the desires of the man who advertises in the paper 
will bear with a heavy hand upon the editor of the paper. 
We all know how difficult it is, and alas! how rare it is, for 
men who pursue the profession of politics through a long 
period of years to come out owning their own souls or 
owning their own minds. Now, it is far easier in the 
ministry for a man to keep his intellectual integrity. It 
is my honest conviction that, if a man be honest and 
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courageous, there is no reason whatever to-day why he 
cannot keep through all the course of his ministry his 
own intellectual self-respect. No longer, for instance, 
is a creed a fixed thing in American ecclesiastical life; no 
longer do we regard a creed as a past and present religious 
test, but rather as the testimony to the experiences of 
our forefathers. No longer do we repeat a creed as the 
standard of our present life, but rather as an act of devo- 
tion in the same way in which we read or sing some hymns; 
not scrutinizing their theology, but entering into their 
spirit. Any man who has intelligence and who has au- 
thority can say those things which are given to him to 
say, and say them without let or hindrance. I remember 
very well my own ministry, when I was young and auda- 
cious, and not very well trained in the patience for human 
life that men gain after a while in the ministry, that I 
said some very radical and some extremely foolish things. 
But I cannot recall that any one ever even intimated to 
me that I was not to say that which my heart at the time 
told me toutter. Iam sure, if they had so said to me, they 
would not have done it again. I do recall one instance 
in my second parish, where we used to have public forums 
on Sunday evenings for the discussion of social problems 
and the like. One night when Mr. Henry Abrahams, 
secretary of the Cigar Makers’ Union in Boston, had ex- 
plained at length his position as a Union Laborer, one of 
the deacons of my church came to me, and said, ‘‘ We can- 
not have this thing going on in the church.’”” And I said: 
“You ought not to be here: you ought to get out of here 
and stay away. You don’t belong here. Don’t you 
come back here on Sunday nights.”’ He didn’t, and the 
meetings went on as they had been going on before. Any 
man who goes into the ministry with a part of his mind, 
any man who goes into the Christian ministry looking to 
it merely for a living, or any man who goes into it whose 
chief purpose in life is to gain for himself applause and 
prominence and power, will surely fail of honesty. I 
am sure of it. I have seen many a man doit. But the 
man who goes in with an ethical and spiritual message 
in his heart, because he wants to serve his fellow-man, 
that man to-day can say what he pleases in the ministry 
if it is said with a single mind and a true motive; and 
the authority of the spirit will lie behind his words, and 
he wit! be able to live his own life with the interior honor 
without which no man can live his life and not hate him- 
self. I don’t say for a moment that in the great field of 
spiritual leadership intellectual integrity is to be kept 
without a price. That cannot be. It would not be 
worth having if it could be. But I am quite sure of this, 
that it is easier kept there than in the professions of poli- 
tics and journalism. ‘The opportunity for service in the 
ministry offers to you a very considerable challenge in 
the keeping of your intellectual integrity. 

The third thing which the American college under- 
graduate wants is this,—he wants a life where he can 
grow. First, a serviceable life; then a life of intellectual 
freedom; then a growing life. He wants no profession 
that is going to lead into a blind alley, where the work is 
simply routine. But if a man says, “I am going to be a 
spiritual and ethical leader, studying to discover the 
things of God and to bring those things to my people,” 
and if he will go on, making the best use of himself and 
all things that serve his purpose, adventuring for God 
and adventuring for men, that man can grow indefinitely. 

President Pritchett tells of having strayed in one of 
the Alpine passes and lost his way, and he met a boy, to 
whom he said, “Where is Kandersteg?’’ (naming the 
town he sought). And the boy said, ‘‘I don’t know, but 
that is the way to it.” Where is the ultimate truth in 
religion? Where is the ultimate knowledge of God? I 
don’t know, gentlemen: no man knows; but we know 
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the way, we know how to advance toward it. It isa road 
that forever and forever lengthens out for the man whose 
heart is set toward the discovery and whose mind is 
toward the light. For the man who is thoroughly serious 
in his own soul the ministry offers a career ever widen- 
ing. There is a splendid universality in that appeal to 
the man who really trusts God and who goes wherever 
that spirit of God leads in his own soul. In his convic- 
tion, in his actions, he goes on all the time growing from 
more to more,—more passion, more hope, more faith, more 
knowledge, more peace and freedom. He becomes more 
efficient, more composed, as the years go on. What you 
want is a serviceable, free, and growing life. Many great 
professions and occupations offer it, but none offer it more 
surely for the man who by temperament and equipment 
and consecration is qualified for it than does the Christian 
ministry.— Albert P. Fitch, D:D., in Hartford Seminary 
Record. 


Dogmas and Ideals. 


BY REV. JOHN W. CHADWICK. 


There have always been creditable religious ideals more 
or less connected with the formal statements of religion. 
Yet the accuracy of the formal statements is no measure 
of the validity of the ideals. These may be altogether 
fine and beautiful, while the formal statements are im- 
perfect and absurd. Therefore, the ideals which men 
honor and revere are of much more importance than their 
theological beliefs, their formal statements of religion; 
and these beliefs are often clumsy symbols of ideals 
which are very wholesome, sweet, and good. 

Here, I am persuaded, is a great deal to comfort us, 
as we look abroad upon society and upon history and see 
them given over to theological irrationality and absurd- 
ity. ‘The situation is not really half so bad as it appears 
_to be. The large and fair ideals condone much of the 
irrationality and absurdity. They spiritually unite many 
thousands, who, measured by their formal creeds, are 
far apart, or who imagine themselves to be so. ‘They 
spiritualize the minds of thousands whom the formal 
statements of religion merely formalize. 

Let us come to illustrations that are very simple and 
concrete. ‘Io Unitarians the deification of Jesus is tre- 
mendously irrational. But, practically, it has meant the 
exaltation of an ideal of righteousness and humanity and 
compassion; and it has been much better to worship this 
ideal under the name of Christ or Jesus than to worship 
implacable severity and cruelty under the name of God. 
Whether it is a good thing or not to believe in God or 
worship God depends entirely upon the kind of God 
believed in or worshipped. Better a thousand times to 
honor and reverence the ideals of righteousness and 
purity and compassion as personified in the life of Jesus 
than be ever so theistic and not honor and reverence 
these ideals. No one, I am sure, is more enamoured of 
the pure humanity of Jesus than the present writer; 
and yet he can easily conceive that men should hold to 
this humanity as a mere doctrine and entirely miss the 
inspiration of the ideals of ‘mercy, pity, peace, and love”’ 
which were the master-light of all his seeing. Better 
believe that he was God and worship his ideals than be- 
lieve that he was man and be without the essential fire 
of his divine humanity. 

Of all ‘‘corruptions of Christianity,’’ I suppose that the 
worship of the Virgin Mary has been regarded as the 
worst. I do not see how it is possible to exaggerate the 
absurdity of the dogma or the worship, seen from an 
exclusively intellectual point of view. But, if we look 
at this matter in its symbolical and ideal aspects, and not 
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in its logical and critical aspects exclusively, we shall 
find extenuating circumstances. Morally, it was a good 
thing, when Jesus, forgetting the sweet habitudes of 
Galilee, became the awful judge [in the superstitions of 
the Middle Ages], hurling his thunderbolts as if he were 
another Jupiter, but with less of human sympathy in his 
stony heart, for men to turn from him and lay their 
burdens at his mother’s blessed feet. "Those of us who 
have been in Rome, and in the Sistine Chapel have seen 
the terrible Christ of Michel Angelo’s ‘‘ Last Judgment,” 
cannot wonder that the common heart took refuge from 
the withering blight of a conception so frightful and 
appalling in the arms of ‘‘ Mary full of grace.” 

But what has this to do with the unifying and spirit- 
ualizing energy of religious ideals? Much, every way. It 
makes it as plain as possible that the same religion which 
is a religion of dogmas, impossible for us, was also a re- 
ligion of ideals. And who shall‘say how much the rev- 
erence for such ideals did for the softening of manners 
and the sweetening of all natural affections in a hard and 
cruel time? 

Mariolatry, the worship of Mary, as a dogma, is some- 
thing utterly preposterous to the rational mind. But, 
having said this, we have not said all. Better the dog- 
matic forms, if, without such worthless husks, men could 
not have had the sweet kernels,—those ideals of tender- 
ness and natural affection which were inseparable from 
the worship of the Virgin Mother. 

The dogma separates, but the ideal unites. Going 
behind the shows of things to the realities, we should find 
these ideals compelling to a common reverence and wor- 
ship thousands and millions of people who fondly or 
painfully imagine that they are worshipping or reverenc- 
ing very different things. If, all at once, some signal 
could be struck, obedient to which men should range 
themselves under the banner of their most excellent 
ideals, what marching and countermarching there would 
be! 
in a majestic unity we should have the true Church 
Universal, a church not of the letter, but of the spirit. 

Better, then, a religion of high and glorious ideals than 
any amount of theological conviction without such ideals. 
Better the apprehension of such ideals and the due rev- 
erence of them than any amount of the most just and 
admirable intellectual opinion which is mere opinion. 
Can a good tree bring forth evil fruit? Sometimes, ap- 
parently. Mr. Emerson sent his pears and apples to the 
agricultural fair at Concord, and the prize committee 
visited him to make inquiry how it was possible for him 
with such good varieties to raise such poor specimens. 
I think that sometimes Unitarians have found themselves 
making a similar inquiry,—wondering much and humili- 
ated not a little, when they have: found the Unitarian 
tree, a choice variety, they had supposed, bearing so little 
fruit of righteousness, so little sympathy, kindliness, and 
aspiration, and not far away some gnarled and scrubby 
Presbyterian stock blossoming like an apple-tree in early 
June, and duly bending to the ground under the weight 
of ruddy fruit. There are men and women cherishing 
the harshest creeds who have the tenderest hearts. ‘There 
are men and women in all the churches who lift up their 
hearts with awe and reverence and trust to the ineffable 
Good, who love the things that made the man of Nazareth 
what he was, who go about, as he did, doing good. 

The ideal is the principal thing. Nevertheless, then 
only are we at the top of our condition when our ideals 
inhere for us in a Divine Reality and are no mere pro- 
jections of our spiritual imagination on the trackless 
void. ‘That great scholar, James Darmesteter, found in 
the development of the Hebrew religion nothing but the 
development of an ideal,—no approximation, however 
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slight, to a Divine Reality, a Living God. But one thing 
is sure: the prophets never thought or dreamed that they 
were merely developing and worshipping a moral ideal. 
However grandly men may be stirred by an ideal of in- 
finite goodness and perfection, they must be stirred more 
grandly and effectively when they conceive of that ideal 
as inherent evermore in an Eternal Power which is for- 
ever making for the righteousness of that ideal. 

It is mainly by the ideals we cherish that we are trans- 
formed into the image of their beauty, truth, and good. 
But, whatever sweet and noble confidence we may have 
in the efficacy of impersonal ideals, I wonder much how 
any man can doubt that our ideals become much more 
persuasive, much more inspiring in their quality and 
commanding in their force, when they are embodied, or 
conceived as embodied, in some man or god.—From the 
New World. 


The World Mission of the Unitarian Faith. 


BY REV. JABEZ T. SUNDERLAND. 


Wig 


There are many reasons why, as it seems to me, we 
should take up foreign missions, and carry them on in 
earnest. We need foreign missions for our own spiritual 
life. I have read a story of an artist who painted a 
picture of a decaying church. To the astonishment of 
many, instead of painting on the canvas an old tottering 
ruin, the artist painted a stately edifice of modern gran- 
deur. ‘Through the open portals could be seen the richly 
carved pulpit, the magnificent organ, beautiful stained- 
glass windows, and other “symbolic’’ devices. Just 
within the grand entrance, guarded on either side by a 
man of wealth, a “pillar of the church”’ arrayed in spot- 
less apparel and glittering jewelry, was an offering plate 
of goodly workmanship for the offerings of fashionable 
worshippers. But—and here the artist’s conception of 
a decaying church was made known—right above the 
offering plate, suspended from a nail in the wall, there 
hung a square box, simply painted, bearing the legend, 
“Collections for Missionary Work.’’ Over the slot, 
through which certain contributions ought to have gone, 
he painted a cobweb! Does any one think he could 
haye painted a truer symbol of a decaying church? 

All the history of the world shows that no religious 
body can live shut up within itself. ‘‘To give is to live, 
to deny is to die.’ Non-Christian religions have found 
this true. Christian churches have also found it true. 
Prof. F. G. Peabody, in an address delivered at the an- 


nual meeting of the American Unitarian Association in 


Boston, several years ago, bore the following testimony 
as to the great service which the foreign missionary 
movement has rendered to the orthodox churches of New 
England. He said: “One hundred years ago the New 


England churches of the older branch were called to 


the mighty task of foreign missions; and, whatever that 
great enterprise has done for heathen lands, it has done 
quite as much for the unity, generosity, and loyalty of 
the churches at home. Never was the truth more clearly 
demonstrated that the losing of life is the saving of it. 
The vitality of the Congregational churches here may be 
accurately tested by the flow of their gifts to other lands.” 

What is true of the orthodox Congregational churches 
of New England is equally true of the evangelical churches 
generally of America, Great Britain, and the continent of 
Europe. Several years ago the editor of the London 
Inquirer wrote as follows regarding the influence of 
foreign mission activity upon the English churches: 

“The evangelical churches of England,’’ he declared, 
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“derive great strength from their foreign mission work. 
It is so entirely disinterested! To a great multitude of, 
otherwise commonplace men and women, participation in 
this work is their one avenue into the larger life. In 
this work they feel and respond to the claims of our 
common humanity. ‘They learn to pray and spend as 
one man for no narrow personal result, and thus they 
gain the power of common loyalty and unselfish action 
in many directions. Just in proportion to the sincerity 
of their zeal in this foreign work is the reaction of a 
mightier zeal in religious work in their home churches.” 

The same good effects to home churches seem always 
to have resulted from foreign missions. At the close of 
the eighteenth century and the beginning of the nine- 
teenth the Protestant churches of the world, with few 
exceptions, were languishing. Religion among them was 
at alowebb. Their sky was dark. ‘Their future seemed 
full of uncertainty. A few clear-sighted men saw that 
they were dying of their own selfishness, their own inac- 
tivity, their absorption in their own interests, their 
failure to get out of themselves and do for others. Asa 
result, these men started a strong agitation in favor of 
foreign missions. Carey, Marshman, Judson, and others 
in this country, England, and Germany, with the greatest 
heroism and under conditions of severe hardship and 
opposition, set out to carry the gospel as they under- 
stood it to non-Christian peoples. What was the effect 
upon the home churches? ‘The effect was marvellous. 
Everywhere there came to them a great new deepening 
of religious earnestness and a great new increase of life 
and strength. In seeking to save others, they saved 
themselves. I believe there is here a lesson of vital 
import for us as Unitarians. From the first this great 
source of inspiration, quickening, and power, was open to 
us as much as to the orthodox churches. From the 
first we ought to have availed ourselves of it. I believe 
we have suffered a great loss because we have not. 

In a little different way the history of the Salvation 
Army seems to have a lesson to teach us. Compared 
with our own, the Salvation Army movement is new. Its 
whole history falls within a single generation. It would 
be moderate to say that it has not had a tenth part as 
much help from the intellectual forces of the time as 
Unitarianism has had, And yet in its number of ad- 
herents it far surpasses us. Why? No doubt there are 
several causes. But I think no thoughtful student of 
the career of the Salvation Army will deny that one 
important cause of its rapid growth and remarkable 
vitality is to be found in the fact that from the very 
first it set out to become a missionary movement and a 
world movement. It did not say, ‘‘’There are plenty of 
heathen at home without going abroad.” It did not say: 
“We will wait until we are strong in London, and then 
will extend our cause cautiously to other parts of Eng- 
land. When we are strong in England, we will try in 
some small way the experiment of going to Scotland or 
Ireland; and, after we have made ourselves strong (if we 
ever do) in the British Islands, it will be time then to 
think about lands farther away.” Instead of that it 
set out from the very first boldly to send its word and its 
missionaries everywhere, to every land and nation, just 
as early Christianity did. From the beginning it said, 
“My field is the world.” ‘This gave it from the first a 
breadth of view and a depth and power of sustained 
enthusiasm which it could not have obtained from any 
narrower aim or smaller conception of its mission. 

I think we have here a suggestion of what is a supreme 
need of the Unitarian movement; namely, a large view, 
a world outlook, a new faith in the greatness of its mis- 
sion, courage to launch out, a mighty enthusiasm to do 
something worth while. No words could be truer than 
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those of Dr. Wendte: “The alternative presented to us 
is an enlarged vision or religious provincialism and ste- 
rility. For a religious movement confined within Chinese 
walls of exclusiveness, which to every appeal made for 
larger service says, with indifference or stubborn adher- 
ence to old prejudices, ‘We don’t believe in foreign 
missions,’ one cannot in our day have much respect or 
entertain much hope. It utters its own condemnation 
and doom.” ‘The words of Dr. Crothers are equally true 
and equally vital: ‘‘How can any religion grow into fuller 
life? The only way is through the impulse to expand 
irself, through that impulse which sends fervent spirits 
beyond its first narrow boundaries into the great world. 
The only possibility of getting a truly cosmopolitan 
religion is to come into vital contact with mankind at 
large. ‘Go ye into all the world. Preach this gospel 
to everyone, everywhere, in season and out of season. 
Bring men to see it. Persuade them to believe it.» Be 
missionaries.’”’ 

Why did Christianity in the first century live instead 
of dying, as so many promising new religious movements 
before and since have done? It was because it launched 
out. It was because it had a Paul with a world vision. 
If it had followed what seems to have been the mind of 
Peter and the older apostles, and confined itself to home 
mission work, to carrying its message to the house of 
Israel, it would have died. Nothing could have saved 
it. At best it could have become only a small and tem- 
porary Jewish sect. But God raised up a Paul, with a 
soul great enough to take in Greeks, Romans, barbarians, 
the whole world. He said to the others, ‘“Go where you 
will, I go to the Gentiles.” That is the reason why 
Christianity became a world religion. That is why we 
have it to-day. What Unitarianism wants is the spirit 
of Paul. Nothing else will save it. 

In an excellent address delivered at one of our National 
Unitarian Conferences in Atlantic City, President South- 
worth, of the Meadville Theological School, called atten- 
tion to the startling fact that, of the twenty-one students 
who had entered that school during the preceding year, 
not one had come from a Unitarian home. We were also 
informed that there was a similar dearth of students from 
Unitarian families in our English theological school, 
Manchester College, in Oxford. How are we to account 
for this deplorable state of things? Is not an important 
part of the explanation to be found in the fact that our 
churches in England as weil as here have undertaken so 
little, have been so non-aggressive, so timid, so easy- 
going, so almost wholly wanting in a bold and earnest 
missionary spirit, especially foreign missionary spirit? 
A tame, conservative, self-satisfied, and selfish religion, 
with small aims and that never ventures, never did and 
never can win to its standard young men of spirit and 
power. ‘The best young men are attracted by the diffi- 
cult, by the forward-looking, by movements which dare 
to launch out, by what appeals to the imagination, by 
something demanding self-sacrifice and heroic consecra- 
tion, and therefore something which has power to kindle 
enthusiasm and to fire the blood. 

Right here is one very great value of foreign missions. 
Their spirit appeals to young men. It is not strange, 
therefore, that those denominations which are most 
active in missionary work find least difficulty in attract- 
ing candidates to their ministry, foreign or home, and that 
those theological schools in which the missionary spirit is 
strongest, as a rule, have most students. I believe we 
shall never be able to draw our own ablest and best 
young men into our ministry in any considerable num- 
bers until, as a denomination, we attempt greater and 
more daring things, and especially until we have the 
wisdom and courage to throw ourselves to a degree that 
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we have never done into world work. I mean into some 
intelligent and noble form of foreign missions, and thus 
open to candidates for our ministry this splendid new 
door for enthusiasm, for self-sacrificing, and, if you 
please, for picturesque and dramatic, as well as unselfish 
and heroic, service of God and humanity. 

A second reason why I, for one, want the Unitarian 
Church to have foreign missions is because I am desirous 
that we shall occupy a proper place, an honorable place, 
a place that we shall not forever be called upon to apolo- 
gize for, among the churches of Christendom. Christi- 
anity, if it means anything, means love, means interest 
in those who have not our privileges and blessings, means 
seeking in some real way to find and save the lost, means 
effort to bring the whole world into one family as God’s 
children. Certainly, this is the interpretation of it that 
is coming to be adopted by the best minds of most other 
Christian denominations. Is it not the interpretation that 
we, too, must adopt? Indeed, is it not the interpretation 
that we ought to be the first and the most earnest of all to 
make our own? And, if we do adopt it, how can we fail 
to become alive everywhere with the missionary spirit? 

Of course, this backward missionary position of ours is 
everywhere noticed by the people of other churches and 
everywhere commented upon unfavorably. ‘They do not 
see how we can call ourselves Christians at all and be so 
lacking in what seems to them the Christian spirit. It is 
often the first thing observed and wondered at by min- 
isters seeking our fellowship from other communities. 
“What does it mean,” they ask of us in astonishment, 
“that you have no foreign missions?’ It is noticed on 
every hand by: persons outside of all churches, who gen- 
erally interpret it, as the churches do, as meaning that 
we care so little for our religion, and have so little faith 
in its value to the world, that we are not willing to be 
to any expense or trouble to propagate it outside of our 
own immediate neighborhoods. At the meeting of the 
National Congregational Union of Great Britain held in 
Liverpool in the fall of 1908 the president of the Union, 
Dr. Wardlaw Thompson, speaking on the importance of 
foreign missions, called attention to the fact that liberal 
Christianity makes practically no attempt to give its 
message to the world, and cited the fact as a clear proof 
that the liberal faith has no spiritual vitality and can 
have no possible future. 

Such a position as this which we occupy before other 
churches and the world is a bad one. It is false to our 
real faith. It is deeply hurtful to our cause. It is dis- 
graceful to our churches and to us all as individuals. I 
want us to get away from it. I believe we are a Chris- 
tian church. I believe we are in the world to do the 
work of a Christian church. If we are, is it not time we 
were taking our place among Christian churches as one 
that has some care for the world’s sorrow and some 
desire to share in the world’s healing? Are we not all 
tired of being compelled to apologize for our anomalous 
position in Christendom? Has not the time come to 
abandon it? 

This bring me to a third reason, more important than 
either of those already mentioned, for taking up foreign 
missions. It is the service we can render to the peoples 
of the world who need us. We are not our own. We 
belong to God and our brother. If God has given us a 
gospel of life, it is our business so far as lies within our 
power to give it to mankind. ‘There is a large and im- 
portant work for us to do in many lands which cannot 
possibly be done by any other religious body. ‘The more 
intelligent minds among nearly all non-Christian peoples 
are open to Unitarian thought as they are open to no 
other form of Christianity. Of this there can be no ques- 
tion, and the reason is plain. 


open door for us. 
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Our views of religion are different in many important 


_ respects from those of other Christian bodies, and our 
_ attitude toward non-Christian faiths is radically different. 


When we go to foreign lands to establish missions, it is 
with different ends in view. Our aims are not aggression, 


_ but fraternity. We are less concerned to convert men 


to our exact way of thinking than to give them moral 
uplift and to help them in such practical ways as they 
may desire and need. Our wish is to carry to non- 
Christian peoples a form of Christianity which is ethical 
and spiritual, not dogmatic, and which is world-wide in 
its sympathies. We go not to destroy, but to build. 
We go to learn as well as to teach. Instead of condemn- 
ing all religion except our own as false, and dooming all 
men to perdition who do not believe as we do and who 
are unable to accept our Bible and our way of salvation, 
we recognize much that is true and of God in other faiths 
and other sacred books, and desire to conserve and foster 
it, as well as to add something thereto from the best in 
our own spiritual treasures. We go, not to destroy such 
venerable historic religions as Buddhism, Hinduism, Con- 
fucianism, or even Mohammedanism, but to assist such 


_ of their followers (and the numbers are not few) as are 


endeavoring to improve them, to purify them, to reform 
them, to let shine upon them the light of modern knowl- 
edge, and thus purge away their superstitions and their 
lower elements, and lift them up to the level of their own 
best teachings. We go, not to stand aloof, as I am sorry 
to say nearly all other missionaries do, from such impor- 
tant native movements of religious reform and progress 
as, for example, the Brahmo and Arya Somajes in India 
and reformed Buddhism and progressive Mohammedanism 
in Buddhist and Mohammedan lands, but to help and 
encourage all such advance movements. 

Many orthodox missionaries are commendably active 
in schools, educational work, and social reforms carried 
on under the Christian name, and for which Christianity 


gets the credit; but, unfortunately, few interest them- 


selves in any others. Our views of religion, on the con- 
trary, teach us to foster education, social advance, sani- 
tary improvements, everything that tends to lift up the 
life of the people, whatsoever name it bear, and whether 
Christianity or Hinduism or Buddhism gets the credit. 
Is it any wonder, therefore, that we are welcome to a 
degree that few, if any, other missionaries are? 

We have already done a little foreign mission work, 
enough to test the question of whether or not there is an 
Turn to Japan. Did missionaries 
ever receive so warm a welcome as was extended to our 
representatives there? How great has been their success! 
I doubt whether in the whole system of modern missions 
so important results have ever been accomplished by the 
expenditure of so limited an amount of money and effort 
as in connection with our small mission in Japan. Says 
Dr. Eliot, President of the American Unitarian Associa- 
tion: “There are a good many Unitarians who have 
never felt any keen interest in the presentation of our 
message in foreign lands. More thoughtless criticism 
has been directed against the annual appropriations made 
by the directors of the Association for the support of 
the work in Japan than against any other single appro- 
priation made by the Board. It remains true, however, 
that there is no work carried on by the Association which 
is more fruitful, or whose results can be more clearly and 
immediately discerned. The whole Japanese mission 
costs no more than many a mission church here in Amer- 
ica, and less than most of our self-supporting parishes, 
but the influence exerted by the Unitarian Church in 
Tokio is out of all proportion to the expenditure.” 

There are many reasons for believing that China pre- 
sents to us a door quite as wide open as that in Japan, 
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and leading to opportunities still larger. Some of us 
well remember with what ardor and persistency some 
years ago the Rev. Huberty James, who had lived long 
in China, pleaded with the Unitarians of both England 
and America to establish Unitarian missions in that 
important country, and the assurance which he gave of 
the welcome and co-operation which we would find there, 
and of the great influence which our thought, once brought 
to the attention of the educated class, would be certain 
to exert among that remarkable people who are so rap- 
idly shaking off the slumber of ages and coming forward 
to a leading place in the world. Many evidences have 
come to us that Mr. James was entirely right. 

Recently a distinguished American scholar, who for 
thirty years has been closely associated with the Chinese 
government in educational and literary work, said to 
me: “I think Unitarians cannot understand what an 
opening for their gospel China affords. I know the 
Chinese educated class well, and I assure you they are 
ready to welcome Unitarianism as they will welcome no 
other form of Christianity. I am acquainted with nearly 
ail the leading American and English missionaries, and 
I know that many of them feel that they are seriously 
handicapped by their trinitarian and orthodox theology, 
as Unitarian missionaries would not be. I hope you will 
urge earnestly upon the Unitarians of America the im- 
portance of establishing a mission in China. Say to 
them that there is probably at the present time no other 
place in the world where a few thousand dollars’ a year, 
spent as Unitarians would spend it, in educational work, 
preaching, and especially printing, would accomplish so 
much for the good of humanity.” 

Degrrorr, Mics. 


Spiritual Life, 


Be as little children holding up their cups to the foun- 
tains. Wait not for a vase or chalice of silver. Take thy 
common, every-day cup of coarse ware, and hasten.— 
Letters from an Unknown Friend. 


wt 


Our great thoughts, our great affections, the truths of 
our life, never leave us. Surely they cannot separate 
from our consciousness, shall follow it whithersoever that 
shall go, and are of their nature divine and immortal.— 
Thackeray. 


ee 


Instead of saying that man is the creature of circum- 
stances, it would be nearer the mark to say that man is the 
architect of circumstances. Itis character which builds an 
existence out of circumstances. Our strength is meas- 
ured by our plastic power.—George H. Lewes. 

wt 

One cannot too soon forget his errors and misdemeanors. 
To dwell long upon them is to add to the offence. Not to 
grieve long for any action, but to go immediately and do 
freshly and otherwise, subtracts so much from the wrong: 
else we may make the delay of repentance the punish- 


ment of the sin.—Thoreau. 
& 


Think on thy wants, on thy faults. Recollect all the 
patience, all the kindness, all the tenderness, which has 
been shown thee. ‘Think also on life,—how short it is, 
how much unavoidable bitterness it possesses; how much 
which it is easy either to bear or chase away; and think 
how the power of affection can make all things right.— 
Frederika Bremer. 


Literature, 


THE BURDEN OF PovERTY. Wuat To Do. 
By Charles F. Dole. The Art of Life Series. 
Edward Howard Griggs, editor. New York: 
B. W. Huebsch. 50 cents.—It is pretty well 
established that ‘‘the style is the man.” 
But, perhaps, the style of some men more 
fully partakes of their nature than that of 
some others! (As the saleslady said that 
certain handkerchiefs were imported, but 
these, pointing to them, were more im- 
ported!) So it always seems to us that Mr. 
Dole puts into his writing more of his own 
fine spirit, his passionate belief in the power 
of ‘‘the good-will,” his ability to see through 
the outsides of things to their inner and finer 
meaning, than many of our ministers. And, 
though we do not specially love the word, 
he is “practical,” too; and, unlike Dr. 
Bartol, who once said he had ‘‘no respect for 
facts,’ he has a wide knowledge of things as 
they are, and writes of them, as the phrase 
is, with his eye on the object. What then 
differentiates this book from many other 
excellent volumes on this subject is that Mr. 
Dole thinks that the question of poverty is 
not merely a question of the distribution of 
material goods. ‘The problem arises ‘wholly 
out of our spiritual nature as men, and not as 
animals. It is only as this is a spiritual 
universe, and as man can be stirred to realize 
not merely material hardships, but his own 
character as a citizen of this spiritual realm, 
that we catch a gleam of hope for the con- 
quest of poverty.” But, with this unusual 
attitude toward the problem, our author 
has also a plentiful array of facts, and even 
those rather dreary tell-tales, statistics, 
at his command. We may here note that 
Mr. Dole does not by any means adopt the 
rather high and dry ground taken by Dr. 
Henderson in his remarkable volume, ‘‘ Pay 
Day’’; viz., that all profit is an evil,—some- 
thing to be abolished before the burden of 
poverty can be removed. ‘‘Profit, I take 
it, is, normally, the advantage that comes with 
a new idea, invention, discovery. It is in 
the nature of the more productive new 
method, machinery, or organization, to yield 
larger returns. In the long run, everybody 
is better off for it. It corresponds in eco- 
nomics to the reward which the more rapid 
climber has in getting the broader outlook 
at the top of the mountain.’’ Even the old 
law of supply and demand Mr. Dole finds 
“beneficent, though stern.” 

‘The question of Socialism is later examined: 
“Socialism implies friendliness, public spirit, 
the strange creed that it is more blessed to 
give than to receive. But give us the social 
spirit, and the present system would become 
notonly more humane, but more efficient also; 
whereas socialism, merely as a governmental 
scheme, and in the lack of this spirit, could 
hardly be trusted to toil very willingly to 
increase the product of the world.’”’ On the 
other hand, ‘‘the main feature that will 
characterize the industrial democracy must 
be not expressed equality, which is against 
nature, but humanity and good-will, for- 
bidding injustice, and arrogance, and afford- 
ing free opportunity for individual develop- 
ment.’ In furtherance of this good-will 
many modern forces are even now at work, 
Wars must cease; intemperance must be 
checked; the ideals of education must be 
enlarged. What Mr. Dole admits is a 
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“barbarous old world’? must be gradually 
regenerated. But it is not, he thinks, a 
wholly wild dream that with land monopolies 
cut off, a new system of ownership prevail- 
ing, the land, in the old Scriptural sense, may 
be redeemed for a happy and prosperous 
humanity. In conclusion, we may remember 
that the moment when Faust can say to the 
passing moment, ‘‘Stay, thou art so fair!” 
is the moment when he sees before him a por- 
tion of land reclaimed from the sea, on which 
dwell happy men and women, where was 
erst barrenness and waste. The great 
Tolstoi wrote a vital but rather depressing 
little book, called ‘‘What to Do.” Ap- 
parently there was little to be done to relieve 
the all-prevailing woe but perhaps for a man 
here and there to don peasant’s garb, and 
cobble shoes or work in the fields, with a 
vague hope that other persons might catch 
the idea and go and do likewise. Mr. Dole, 
with fine spiritual insight, certainly believes 
that there is enough ‘‘to do’’; that that an- 
cient anguish of the weary world is not 
unintelligible, but clearly comprehensible; 
and that, if all people of ‘ good-will’? would 
unite in whole-hearted, unselfish effort to 
lift it, that burden might fairly be removed 
from shoulders that were never meant to 
bear such an intolerable load. 


A NEw CONSCIENCE AND AN ANCIENT 
Evi. By Jane Addams, Hull House, Chi- 
cago. New York: The Macmillan Company, 
$1 net.—Mr. Bliss Perry, in a recent address 
at the graduating exercises of a girls’ school 
in Boston, said that what was now particu- 
larly wanted in the world, which these girls 
were about to enter, was ‘disciplined en- 
thusiasm.” Never before, he. said, was 
there quite such a tendency towards making 
wild rushes in every direction: in religion, 
with its fads and fanaticism; 
with certain notable illustrations that need 
not just now be named; in social reforms, 
where people so often lose their heads, and 
are the victims of sentimentality and general 
unwisdom. Enthusiasm, of course, is good, 
is admirable; but, by all means, let it be 
“disciplined enthusiasm.’’ We have been 
reminded of these words in reading Miss 
Addams’s important book on ‘‘The Social 
Evil” and the ‘‘ White Slave Traffic.” There 
is here plenty of enthusiasm; rather, let us say, 
a tremendous passion for the righting of this 
ancient wrong. But there is also a tremen- 
dous restraint; nothing set down in malice 
or a desire to paint things blacker than they 
are. (They are black enough, Heaven knows! 
and need no exaggeration.) And yet, as 
Matthew Arnold was so fond of quoting, 
“Things are as they are, and the conse- 
quences will be as they will be: then why 
should we wish to be deceived?’’ No, let 
us look at this abomination, see it just as 
it is, and then try, through the arousing of 
public sentiment, through legislation, by 
reforms in the social and political world, 
to check or mitigate these horrors. Miss 
Addams knows her ground, and brings 
statistics and many illustrations to bear 
on her subject. There are heart-rending 
stories of girls who have been decoyed to 
this country, and then, almost innocently, 
one might say, have been led into a life of 
shame. Many are unable to understand our 
language,—in itself a source of danger. 
Some have come from respectable homes on 
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farms, and after their fall have been ashamed 
to return or to tell their parents how they 
were living. Thus it has been estimated that 
“more than half of the girls who have been 
recruited into a disreputable life in Chicago 
have come from farms and smaller towns in 
Illinois and from neighboring States.” Many 
girls come from the great department stores, 
where, surrounded by ‘‘all sorts of delicate 
and beautiful fabrics, or jewelry and house- 
hold decorations, such as women covet,” 
untrained and bitterly lonely, they have 
easily been led into evil courses. The music 
halls and cheap dance-houses play their sad 
part; and Miss Addams also thinks that the 
drink habit has been an important factor 
in this so aricient. yet so modern evil. “A 
careful scientist has called alcohol the in- 
dispensable vehicle of the business transacted 
by the white slave trader, and has asserted 
that without its use this trade could not 
long continue.’ Besides the temperance 
movement, the proper regulation of girls’ 
wages, etc., our author thinks that the 
greatest hope of all lies in the success of the 
equal suffrage cause. ‘‘If political rights 
were given to women, one cannot imagine 
that the existence of the social evil will 
remain long in its semi-legal protection.” 
Perhaps not; but till that time has come 
such a calm, fearless volume as this, marked 
by sobriety and a disciplined enthusiasm,— 
say, rather a righteous indignation,—will 
do more to awaken in people a new conscience 
toward this ancient evil than an army 
terrible with banners. Indeed, we have 
here something of that old fire and passion 
which burned in the hearts of the abolitionists; 
an echo of that great cry of the reformer, 
heard through all the ages: ‘‘Here I stand. 
I can do no otherwise. God help me! 
Amen.”’ 


THE CULTURE OF RELIGION: ELEMENTS 
oF RELIGIOUS EpucaTion. By Emil Carl 
Wilm, Ph.D. Boston: The Pilgrim Press. 
75 cents net.—Two great questions, distinct 
and different, yet closely bound together, 
are considered by Prof, Wilm: first, What is 
the aim, the purpose of education? and, 
second, How is this aim best to be attained? 
It is refreshing and encouraging to find a 


trained expert in psychology who, amid his. 


technical, special work, has not lost his 
broader human nature, and who approaches 
religion in an appreciative and helpful way. 
He sees clearly, and never forgets that the 
question of end and aim is a matter of ethics, 
while the problem of method is an affair of 
psychology. His criticism of the theory that 
the aim of education is adaptation or ad- 
justment to environment is forceful and illu- 
minating. Unless ‘‘environment’”’ is taken 
in the most inclusive sense (and it is fre- 
quently used narrowly), the theory becomes 
absurd, and gives no reason for preferring 
the life of Socrates to that of the fool. The 
end of education is not the mere perpetua- 
tion of physical life, for physical survival is 
itself the means to the appreciation and real- 
ization of ideal values. The mind does not 
stand in the service of the bodily life, but the 
body stands in the service of the spirit and 
of spiritual ends. The relations of the 
home, the school, the Sunday-school, and the 
college to religious education are wisely 


considered. ‘There is not a little in our col- — 


leges that is detrimental to religion, but the 
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author is hopeful touching the general con- 


dition of affairs. Much is made of the 
value of poetry and religion as the great 
sources of our ideals and of inspiration. They 
have survived and are held as precious be- 
cause they are the citadels of our spiritual 
strength, because they save us from the 
commonplace of fact, routine, and custom, 
revealing to us values as yet unrealized, and 
experiences of strength and love yet unat- 
tained. Prof. Wilm unites a fine apprecia- 
tion of ideals with the technical knowledge of 
an expert. 


An AmeERICAN Woornc. By Florence 
Drummond. Boston: Houghton Mifflin 
Company. $1.25 net—Seldom have Ameri- 
cans had a better chance to see themselves 
as others see them than in this warm, friendly, 
sympathetic, yet discriminating report of a 
Scotch girl who comments on affairs social 
and civic in Boston, Bar Harbor, Gloucester, 
and elsewhere. ‘The conversations of subur- 
ban Boston are as realistic and as funny as 
if she had reproduced them from notes taken 
at the time. It is not to be supposed that 
the book is made up of essays or description. 
On the contrary, it is a good story, though 
the wooing, important as it is, is not the part 
of the book one remembers longest. ‘The 
best is the freshness of observations, the 
new point of view, as in Concord, the good- 
humored satire, the quick appreciation. 


The book is very readable. 


CHRONICLES OF AvonLtEA. By L. M. 
Montgomery. Boston: L. C. Page & Co, 
$1.25 net.—These are stories of the people 
who lived in Avonlea, the place which Anne 
of Green Gables made famous. They are 
stories of human nature,—of the old lady, 
poor and proud, who mellowed and softened 
and attained happiness through loving a 
young girl; of the boy who could play on 
the violin and speak love and truth and 
hope through it; of Aunt Olivia’s beau who 
tracked in mud until she decided she couldn’t 
marry him; and of various other interesting 
persons. ‘There is both humor and pathos 
in the tales, and they seem to us quite as 
good work as anything that Miss Mont- 
gomery has done. The love scenes are 
always good and characteristically original. 
The book is attractively brought out. 


Tap BuuE Wau. By Richard Washburn 
Child, Boston: Houghton, Mifflin Com- 
pany. $1.25 net—That a mighty struggle 
between impulse and will, between the two 
natures of a single personality, could be so 
intense as to influence a sensitive nature even 
with a wall between the two is the suggestion 
conveyed by the bewildering events and ap- 
parently inexplicable conditions of this story. 
Although the novel belongs to the class of 
fiction commonly known as “‘thrillers,’”’ yet 
it is believed by author and publisher that 


__ its chief value is in the novelty of the presen- 


tation of the psychological principles that 


underlie the plot. Lovers of a good mystery 


tory will, doubtless, soon make its acquaint- 
ce dis) 


Younc CrusapEers. By George 
water. Boston: Little, Brown & Co. 
‘This is the first volume in a new 
which aims to take advantage of the 
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present interest in boys’ organizations, with 
activities directed and controlled by men. 
There is full recognition of the boyish love 
of out-of-door life, strenuous exercise, and un- 
expected adventure, and at the same time 
helpfulness to others is made attractive. 
The camp-fire stories of college pranks are 
amusing, and there is also enough mystery 
to help out the story in unexpected direc- 
tions. The series opens well and promises 
a certain novelty in that it makes the older 
people interesting as well as the boys. 


CapTaAIN MartHaA Mary. By Avery 
Abbott. New York: The Century Com- 
pany. $1 net—The captain of her family 
was a brave-hearted little girl, plucky against 
odds, with the instincts of a mother and a 
strategist combined. The little drama is 
played out in a Western city, and into it 
enters, as one of the most significant and 
interesting characters, a judge of the juve- 
nile court. Martha Mary, with her sense of 
responsibility, her naturalness, and her en- 
ergy, is a real heroine, and her story has 
humor, pathos, and sympathetic treatment 
from the writer. 


THE Mission oF VICTORIA WILHELMINA. 
By Jeanne Bartholow Magoun. New 
York: B. W. Huebsch. $1 net.—This story 
of a beautiful but ignorant country girl is 
told as a journal, Annie Wilson goes to 
New York, trusting too much in her own 
power to resist temptation and to distinguish 
good from evil. The gradual steps of her 
downfall and of her moral recovery through 
the birth and death of her child are told with 
realistic expression. 


Miscellaneous. 


In Cutting it out and The Fun of getting 
Thin Samuel C. Blythe reports his experiences 
in overcoming the habit of drinking alcoholic 
beverages and of eating too much. He an- 
nounces that the former is ‘‘not a temper- 
ance tract or a chunk of advice or a shudder- 
ing recital’: it’s a plain statement of how 
he quit drinking while he could, and how he 
liked the various stages of the process. If 
he had ever been a drunkard, the story would 
have been different and perhaps less sugges- 
tive and helpful. His method (the only one) 
of reducing weight is sensible, and coincides 
with the experience and conclusions of others 
who have also won out in the fight. It is 
all a question of how much one really wants 
to accomplish his .object. The books are 
published by Forbes & Co., Chicago, Ill. 
35 cents each. 


The Home University Library, published 
by Henry Holt & Co., has recently been en- 
larged by eight new volumes, which carry 
out the intention of the editors to present in 
brief, readable form a modern and competent 
treatment of subjects of undoubted interest. 
Prof. Gilbert Murray and Mr. H. A. L. 
Fisher of Oxford, Prof. J. Arthur Thomson 
of Aberdeen, and Prof. W. T. Brewster of 
Columbia University direct the publication 
of the books, which appear both in England 
and in America. Lovers of English will find 
English Literature: Medieval, by Prof. W. P. 
Ker, and The English Language, by Logan 
Pearsall Smith, M.A., especially attractive. 
Dr. W. B. Selbie, principal of Mansfield Col- 
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lege, Oxford, writes, in English Sects, a his- 
tory of non-conformity which presents in 
small compass a clear, fair account of the 
successive reactions against the authority 
of the dominant church. Matter and Energy, 
|an addition to the books of science, is pre- 
| pared by Frederick Soddy, lecturer in physi- 
| cal chemistry, Glasgow. Buddhism: A Study 
of the Buddhist Norm could have found no 
| better exponent than Mrs. Rhys Davids, 
| lecturer in Indian philosophy at Manchester 
| University. The fields of Psychology and 
| Physiology are represented respectively by 
| William McDougall of Oxford and Dr. John 
Gray McKendrick of Glasgow. Paul Le- 
land Haworth, Ph.D., supplies the volume 
of history, covering in Reconstruction and 
Union the period of our national life from 
1865 to 1912. These are convenient small 
volumes, containing in effect what every- 
body ought to know, but on which few of 
us could pass an examination. 


HEART AND VOICE 


A NEW BOOK OF SONGS AND SERVICES 
FOR THE SUNDAY-SCHOOL AND THE HOME 


Prepared by 


Rev. CHARLES W. WENDTE, D.D. 


COMPILER OF “THE SUNNYSIDE,” 
“THE CAROL,” “JUBILATE DEO,” ETC, 


At this season, when pastors and superintendents are 
considering how to improve the musical and liturgical 
services of the Sunday-school, we would call their atten- 
tion to the merits of this latest and best work of a compiler 
whose previous ventures in this field have met with un- 
precedented favor in liberal religious circles in the United 
States and England, and whose large experience in Child 
Song assures a collection of hymns, tunes, and liturgies 
in harmony with the present standards and needs of the 
liberal Christian Sunday-school and home. 

The book contains 365 hymns and poems, 264 tunes, 
together with 24 liturgies for the regular sessions and special 
occasions of the children’s service. 

The endeavor has been made to present in these simple 
liturgies the noblest utterances of the Old and New Testa- 
ment, so far as these are applicable to childhood and ca- 
pable of a liturgical treatment. The poetic and ethical 
values of the selections in verse have been carefully con- 
sidered, while the music to which they are wedded is 
throughout tuneful and singable, and of a high order. 

The best way to be assured of this is to send for a copy of 
the book for examination, 

“Heart and Voice” has already. been adopted by a large 
number of our Sunday-schools, whose testimony as to the 
enrichment their services have received through its intro- 
duction is most gratifying. A list of these will be fur- 
nished those who desire to make further inquiry. We give 
herewith the opinion of a few experts in Sunday-school 
affairs, formed after a careful examination of the book. 

CoMMENDATIONS.—From Rev. W. H. Lyon, D.D., in 
the Christian Register:— 

“There is an astonishing amount of new matter and a 
still more astonishing amount of admirable matter. The 
most marked quality of the music is what it should be in 
a book for children,—brightness.” 

From Rev. Frederick L. Hosmer, D.D.:— 

“Tt seems to me the fullest, most elaborate Sunday- 
school Manual yet issued in this country, or elsewhere, 
so far as I know. . .. I am stirred to congratulation.” 

From Rev. George H. Badger, in the Unitarian:— 

‘A more successfully wrought-out work of definite use- 
fulness has rarely been the good fortune of the liberal 
fellowship. . . . It marks a decisive step in advance... . 
There is a most excellent collection of service, with a gen- 
erous range and logical development combining simplicity, 
dignity, and variety, with rare discrimination,” 

From Rev. Henry F. Cope, General Secretary Religious 
Education Society:;— 

“Tt is refreshing to find a book consisting apparently 
wholly of songs which young people may sing without loss 
of self-respect, and normally without breach of veracity, 
so well arranged and attractively printed. . . . I am look- 
pe Se ce to using the first part of the book in my own 
amily. 


Send for a copy of HEART AND VOICE. 


Price: Single Copies, 60 cents each, postpaid. 
To Sunday-schools; 50 cents each, carriage prepaid. 


Publishers: GEO. H. ELLIS CO. 


aya CONGRESS STREET, BOSTON, MASS. 
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The Rainbow Fairies. 


Two little clouds one summer’s day 
Went flying through the sky. 

They went so fast, they bumped their heads, 
And both began to cry. 


Old Father Sun looked out and said, 
“Oh, never mind, my dears, 

T’ll send my little fairy folk 
To dry your falling tears.” 


One fairy came in violet, 
And one in indigo, 

In blue, green, yellow, orange, red— 
They made a pretty row. 


They wiped the cloud tears all away, 
And then, from out the sky, 
Upon a line the sunbeams made, 
They hung their gowns to dry. 
—Lizzie M, Hadley. 


Hereabout Fairies. 


BY ABBIE FARWELL BROWN, 


Only the other day,—that is a queer 
beginning for a fairy-story, is it not? Well, 
you are thinking about long-ago fairy-stories, 
which always begin with ‘‘ Once upon a time.” 
But this is a true story of Hereabout Fairies 
who live nowadays just as much as ever 
they did. 

Only the other day there was great excite- 
ment among the Fairies of a certain city, 
because they knew that the Fact Club was 
going to have an important meeting. Now 
the Fact Club was a very learned body of 
ladies and gentlemen who liked to gossip 
about the Little People, just as others gossip 
about clothes or books or queer doings. 
They talked as if the Fairies were not real, 
as if fairy lore were a kind of subtraction 
problem instead of being true Mystery 
(which is the fairy-word for History). 

Moreover, they made a specialty of spread- 
ing abroad their doctrine of unbelief, which is 
a dangerous and dreadful thing. ‘The 
Fairies were afraid on account of the chil- 
dren; for early unbelief causes a deformity of 
soul, which can never be cured. 

For these reasons the Fairies held an in- 
dignation meeting in the garden at the 
Venus fountain, from the centre of which 
Venus called them in turn to speak. The 
silver drops of the fountain plashed pleas- 
antly over her lovely shoulders, and the 
gauzy scarf which she wore shone pink in the 
moonlight. For what seemed marble to 
the passers by day was now alive and full 
of color. The Water-fairies floated in the 
shallows among the goldfish or splashed their 
feet from the lily-pads or lay coiled in the 
hearts of the big blue lotus-flowers that 
clustered by the margin of the pool. Other 
fairies lounged on the curb, floated overhead 
on their gauzy wings, or formed a circle about 
the rest in whatever place they could find 
among the flower-beds or bushes. ‘They were 
very eager and excited, and the chatter of 
their little voices sounded like a swarm of 
musical insects. 

Queen Venus listened gravely to the differ- 
ent speakers, “Something must be done!” 
cried a pixie, bobbing up his head from the 
water and shaking a tiny fist. ‘The chil- 
dren are in great danger. They will be 
punished next for believing in us!”’ 
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There was a roar of horror as loud as a 
bird-song. ‘‘Yes!”’ said a fay, lighting on the 
fountain marge like a great dragon-fly. 
“At the last meeting of the Club they dis- 
cussed the ‘origin of a belief in Fairies.’ 
Origin of a belief! Haven’t we always been, 
and haven’t folk always believed?’’ 

“They cannot prove that we do not exist, 
can they?’’ asked a little naiad, anxiously. 

“No, no!’’ shouted a djinn. ‘‘Of course 
they can’t, because we do, look at us!”’ 

“Hear, hear!’’ went up a general cry. 

“Well,” cried a little fellow in a green 
cloak, ‘‘and do you know what they did at 
the meeting before last?”’ 

“What, Robin Goodfellow?” 
eager chorus. 

“Why,” cried Robin, savagely, ‘‘did they 
not try to show that our own William Shake- 
speare did not really believe in us? He not 
believe in Fairies!’’ 

“Shame! Shame 
chorus. 

‘Shame, indeed!’’ went on Robin. “Did 
he not come to our midsummer-night’s revels 
and write about them better even than we 
could have done? Is he not our historian, 
dear William S.? He believed in us because 
he was great and simple and wise with the 
heart of a child. You would never catch 
him at a meeting of the Fact Club!” 

“Down with the Fact Club!” 
voice. 

“Tt is because of Fact Clubs that there are 
so few like William S. in the world now,” 
said a gentle spirit, clothed in moonbeam mist. 
“That is why the poets are dying out of the 
world.” 

“There is one poet among ’em,” said a 
little man in green jacket, red cap, and white 
owl’s feather. “‘A poet from the owld 
countree. And, sure, he’ll be a frind of 
ours.” 

“Friend, indeed!” 


asked an 


1 


cried an indignant 


cried a 


squeaked a wrinkled 
kobold. ‘‘He is no friend at all. He is an 
enemy. He says,’’—the kobold paused for 
effect,—“‘he says that, though there may be 
Fairies in the old country, there are none in 


America. There couldn’t be. Think of 
that!” 
“‘Couldn’t be! Let him come here!” 


cried the chorus. 

“Tet us punish him, the poet!’’ said a 
voice. “‘Let us give them all a lesson!’’ 
said another; and there arose a chorus of 
cries and threats. “Yes, let us punish 
them!” ‘We can bear it nolonger!”” “For 
the children’s sake!” ‘Let us pinch them 
and pull them! Let us plague them with 
bad dreams and drive them mad!” “We 
will teach them to say that we do not exist!”’ 

“Order! Order!’’ begged Venus, in a 
silvery voice. “Fairies, I am ashamed of 
you! We must have no malice or cruelty 
in this, nothing unkind or unfairylike, or they 
will have reason to forbid their children to 
hear of us.’ There was a silence, and the 
whisper went around, ‘‘It is true!” 

Suddenly a little fay who had been wrapped 
in thought and rose-leaves unfolded himself 
and said: “Listen. I have a plan.” 

“Hear, hear!’’ cried the Fairies, excitedly, 
and they crowded around the fay. So he told 
them the plan, which delighted the Fairies 
greatly. ‘‘Good! Good!’’ they cried, and 
they clapped their little hands and laughed 
their little tinkling laughs till the garden was 
quivering with noise like moonlight turned 
intosound. ‘Then Venus dismissed them, and 
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they all flitted away to their various haunts 
in flower or bush or tree, in arch or cranny 
or arbor. And the garden was as still and 
respectable as the statue of George Wash- 
ington liked to see it. 

Now the next evening the Fact Club met 
in a beautiful house on a grand street, and a 
great many wise-looking ladies and gentlemen 
were present in fine clothes. Most of them 
were the sort of persons who cannot even 
see every-day things without spectacles. 
What manner of folks were they to declare 
that there were no Fairies, because they had 
not seen them? ‘There was not a child among 
them! But there was present one friend of 
the Wee Folk, who sat timidly in a corner, 
frightened bythe wise looks of the other 
bodies. And the Wee Folk themselves were 
there, be sure, though nobody saw them. 

The rooms were bright with electric lights 
under soft shades. The people rustled and 
creaked in their silks and satins as they 
squeezed into the little camp-chairs set to 
face the speaker’s desk. ‘The speaker himself, 
the poet, stood with the light shining on his 
paper, and prepared to read what he knew 
about ‘Fairies and Spooks and Other 
Things.’”’ He was a nice-looking man with a 
pleasant smile, and he seemed like one who 
would understand about Fairies. But he, 
too, wore the glasses through which the Wee 
Folk were seldom seen. 

The poet began, glancing sideways over his 
glasses at the friend of the Fairies who was 
looking very unhappy in her corner. He said: 
“Now I am going to talk to-night first about 
the Fairies. I know that I shall not please 
all of you when I say that, though there may 
be Fairies in the old country where I was 
born, there are certainly none here in America. 
Why, there couldn’t be; and that is why I 
have never seen them.” 

It was what the Fairies had expected. 
‘They were prepared. 

Pop! Instantly every light in the rooms 
went out, and the learned people were left 
in utter darkness. ‘The poet stopped speak- 
ing. There was absolute silence for a mo- 
ment, then a small voice piped out of the 
shadow, “‘Well, now do you believe in the 
Fairies?”’ 

And the speaker answered in a queer voice 
“Well, I believe,—I almost do.”’ 

“‘Nonsense!’? said some one. “Tight 
the lamps!’’ ‘There was a noise of creaking 
and whispering, voices of annoyance and dis- 
belief. ‘The Fact Club did not like this sort 
of thing at all. It was not in their orderly 
plan, Folk stumbled to and fro in the dark- 
ness, and trod on each other’s feet and tore 
each other’s dresses. Finally, a lamp was 
brought and placed on a table at the other 
end of the room, and every one had to move 
and creak and rustle and resettle into a new 
position, facing the other way. ‘The friend 
of the Fairies said to herself, “Their heads 
are quite turned!’’ How the Fairies them- 
selves must have laughed as they hid about 
the room, among the flowers and palms, 
behind the bric-da-brac and chandeliers, 
on the gilded picture-frames! 

At last all was settled once more, and with 
some hesitation the poet went on with his 
paper, reading painfully and stuttering, in 
the dull light of a hastily prepared lamp. 
He told what he had heard about the Fairies, 
and it did not amount to much, for he had 
never seen them, he was not William S. 
Indeed, he told his story hesitatingly and 
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with a doubt which he had not felt when he 
prepared the paper. You see, already he was 
a different poet. The Fairies listened and 
chuckled. 

Finally, the poet finished a sentence with 
a neat extempore compliment to the Little 
People. Perhaps he did not really mean it, 
but it sounded well. ‘‘And that,’ he said, 
“that is all I have to say about the Fairies 
to-night. Now I will tell you a little about 
Spooks.” 

Pop! With a sudden burst out flared the 
electric lights in every corner. ‘The room- 
ful of people stared into the blank face of the 
poet with expressions as blank. ‘They looked 
at one another sideways, they wriggled un- 
easily in their seats. And out of a far corner 
a high little voice, full of triumph, cried, ‘‘ Well, 
now surely you believe in Fairies!’’ 

The poet bowed his head. “I have noth- 
ing to say,’’ he admitted; and, indeed, the 
whole Fact Club had nothing to say. But 
they had a great deal of thinking to do. 

The poet finished his paper without any 
further interruption, which was a disap- 
pointment to some of those present. For 
there were many converts made that evening, 
and from that time the name of Fairy has 
never been mentioned in that Club. The 
children of the city where the Venus fountain 
stand are in no more danger from the teach- 
ing of the Fact Club, for the Wee Folk have 
scored their point. And from that day the 
poet began to write real poetry, for his eye 
had been opened, and he began to see things 
as they might be, even as William S. saw 
them very clearly long ago. 

All these things are quite true, as I myself 
can prove. For mine was the voice that 
spoke out of the darkness, and said, ‘‘ Well, 
now!” and “Surely, now!’’ You can ask the 
poet, moreover, if it is not so. 


The Poppy Path. 


Miss Colby was very fond of her garden 
with its gravel walks. While she felt kindly 
toward children, she did not always like to 
have them enter her garden, certainly not 
unless she herself were there. 

“There comes Sadie Pimer across her 
father’s potato-field!’’ she said one day, as 
she stood in her door. ‘‘There never was 
such a child for flowers, and I can’t help lik- 
ing her; but I’d best be out working when 
she gets here.” 
~ So Miss Colby put on her garden hat, and 
was very busy tying up her sweet-peas. 

The pale purple asters were in full bloom, 
and Sadie bent over to smell of them. 

“Don’t break them!”’ said Miss Colby. 
“They are for seed. You see I’ve tied pur- 
ple yarn on them.” 

“Oh, what a nice way!” said Sadie. 
“What are those things with the red yarn 
tied on them?”’ 

“Poppies,” replied Miss Colby. ‘The 
leaves fell off long ago, and the seeds are 
aboutripe. I'll gather them now.” 

So she carefully pulled off all the heads 
that had red yarn tied under them. 

“There are ever so many more left,” said 
Sadie, touching the dry heads and making 


the little seeds rattle inside. 


4 “You may have those if you want them,” 
said Miss Colby. “I will give you a paper 


bag.” 
_ Sadie gathered all the brown heads that 
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were left, and the seeds rattled out of them 
into the bag when she shook it. 

“T shall have hundreds and hundreds of 
red poppies next summer in my yard!”’ she 
exclaimed joyously, dancing off down the 
path. ‘“‘I’m going to tell mamma, and I 
thank you, Miss Colby!’’ 

So out of the yard she went, and began to 
cross the potato-field, shaking the bag to 
make the seeds rattle, never dreaming there 
was a little slit of a hole down in one corner. 

Suddenly she saw some potato-bugs, and 
darted off on one side, making a wide circuit; 
for she had a horror of potato-bugs. Then 
she came to a rock, and jumped over it; and 
then she ran straight home. 

‘‘Seems to me there are not many seeds,” 
said her mother, when she looked into the 
bag. ‘The heads are all empty. O, Sadie, 
here’s ahole! Your seeds have all run out!” 

Sadie almost cried, but she set her lips 
tight and bore it, If Miss Colby had known, 
she would have given her more seeds; but 
Sadie did not like to tell her. 

When the potatoes were dug, Mr. Pimer 
evened off the ground and sowed it to grass. 
He was going to have a mowing lot the next 
summer, he said. But what do you suppose 
happened? It turned out to be the prettiest 
mowing lot youever saw. As the grass grew 
up, something else grew up with it; but no- 
body noticed till a little before haying-time, 
when all of a sudden poppies began to bloom. 
They bloomed along in a line from Mr, 
Pimer’s fence to the foot of a rock, where 
they rioted in a big clump. Then they ran 
off in a wide half-circle, and then proceeded 
straight to Miss Colby’s back gate. 

“That is Sadie’s poppy path!” said Mrs, 
Pimer. 

“They shan’t be mowed down,” said Mr. 
Pimer. 

And all the rest of the summer, whenever 
Sadie could think of an errand to take her to 
Miss Colby’s, she walked by the poppy path 
and was so happy that I think you may say 
you never saw such a happy little girl. 
Mary L. B. Branch. 


A Breakfast in Naples. 


Leo was travelling in Europe with his 
father and mother, and they had arrived in 
Naples the night before. Breakfast was 
served in their room; and Leo took his bowl 
of bread and milk to the window, that he 
might enjoy the sights outside. 

Leo looked and ate, and ate and looked, 
thinking little of his breakfast, till he sud- 
denly realized that his bowl was empty and 
that he was still hungry. 

“May I have some more milk, please, 
mamma?’ he asked. 

“Dear me! There isn’t a drop left!” 
And Mrs. Partridge looked troubled. 

“T presume I can buy some,” said Leo’s 
father. ‘‘There are generally plenty of milk- 
men around at this hour.” And he walked 
over to the window as he spoke. 

“There’s a man with a goat coming this 
way,” was his comment. ‘‘I’ll go and see.” 

Shortly afterward there was a great clatter 
outside in the hall; and Leo, going to the 
door, saw what made him open his eyes very 
wide in sheer astonishment. 

The goat was coming upstairs! 

At his father’s request, Leo brought his 
bowl; and there, right by the door, the man 
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milked the goat, Leo watching, too much 
amazed to speak. 

When the bowl was filled and Mr. Part- 
ridge had paid for the milk, downstairs 
clattered goat and owner; and no one could 
tell which made the most noise.—Caroline 
Wheaton, in Youth’s Companion. 


A Youthful Playwright. 


A teacher on the East side of New York 
has discovered a youthful genius among her 
pupils. She had carefully told the greatly 
interested children how plays are constructed, 
and had explained that a simple drama is 
divided into three acts, and that the story 
is told in dialogue between the principal 
characters. At the end she said:— 

“Now we will write a little play in three 
short acts. For your plot you may use the 
story told the class yesterday, about the 
making of our American flag.” 

When the compositions were handed in, 
the gem of the collection was this terse and 
vivid expression of the East Side thought:— 


THE MAKING OF THE FLAG. 


Act I, 


CHARACTERS: Soldiers of the Revolu- 
tionary Army. 
First Soiprer: ‘“‘Fellers, do you know 
we ain’t got no flag?” 
OTHER SoLpIERS: ‘‘We know it; ain’t it 
fierce?” 
Act IT. 
CHARACTERS; Soldiers and George Wash- 
ington. 
Soxiprers: ‘George, do you know we ain’t 
got no flag?” 
GEORGE WASHINGTON: “I know it, fellers; 
ain’t it fierce?” 
Act Il. 


CHARACTERS: Betsy Ross and George 
Washington. 
GrorRGE WASHINGTON: 
know we ain’t got no flag?” 
Betsy Ross: “I know it, George; ain’t it 
fierce? You just mind the baby a minute, 
and IT’ll. make the flag.’—Woman’s Home 


Companion. 


The Schoolboy and the Emperor. 


“Betsy, do you 


A German paper relates an episode of 
Kaiser Wilhelm’s recent visit to Wiesbaden. 
When he was riding along the Taunusstrasse, 
at the head of his suite, on Monday, a small 
boy ran after him, and cried out, as he fran- 
tically waved his cap, ‘‘Herr Kaiser! Herr 
Kaiser! get us a holiday to-morrow!” The 
emperor laughed, and, with a friendly wink 
to the lad, called out, ‘‘We shall manage it.’”’ 
Accordingly, on the next day, all the lads and 
lasses of the town were informed that the 
day was schulfrei (school-free); and, where- 
ever the Kaiser appeared, he was naturally 
greeted as a liberator with the full power of 
youthful lungs. 


At a country school in England it is said 
that one of the examiners in a general exer- 
cise wrote the word ‘‘dozen” on the black- 
board, and asked the pupils to each write 
a sentence containing the word. He was 
somewhat taken aback to find on one of the 
papers the following sentence: ‘I dozen 
know my lesson.” —Harper’s Round Table, 
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Renewal. 


Stern castles built by mighty men of yore 
To meet the hate of onward-hurtling foes; 
Low cloisters, sad and still, within whose close 
Fled souls aghast, yearning to hate no more; 
Old battlefields, that still their dead deplore; 
Ruins and graves, the ghosts of ancient woes 
Still sighing faintly ’mid their long repose,— 
These, Europe, seeks the pilgrim on thy shore. 


Strange quest! If problem-bound and pain-distraught, 
Child of new worlds! thy spirit craves release, 
How shall renewal be from ruins brought? 
Swift comes reply: A conqueror is Life, 
Eternal beauty breathes from outworn strife, 
Old earth’s vast pain, outlived, becomes her peace. 
—Vida D. Scudder, in the Churchman. 


The Strategic Importance of 
Winnipeg. 


BY REV. HORACE WESTWOOD. 


Five years ago where I am now sitting was 
open prairie. One could look to the West 
and see nothing but land and sky, unhindered 
by any token of civilization save the gaunt 
unartistic telegraph poles, whose wires 
connected you with the empire opening up 
in the “land of promise’ beyond. But now 
the prospect has changed. A great city like 
a hungry octopus has seized upon the prairie 
and made it its own. ‘The sky-line is broken 
unevenly by the roofs of houses crowded in 
on twenty-five-foot lots, with here and there 
a storehouse, factory, or office building; and 
one can travel West for miles, seeing nothing 
but streets entirely built up; others, with 
only a few houses standing as the advance 
guard of a great army. Not that the city, 
however, is wending only westward; for, as 
one looks north, south, or east, the story re- 
peats itself. 

Yet the story of Winnipeg, with its growth 
of from less than forty-five thousand to over 
two hundred thousand inhabitants in less 
than ten years, is only in keeping with the 
romance of this great North-west. It is a 
strange tale, but others equally entrancing 
are told by the dwellers in the cities of the 
plains, hills, and sea beyond. Victoria, 
Vancouver, Calgary, Edmonton, Regina, 
Saskatoon, and Brandon are all now flourish- 
ing cities where only a few years ago hunted 
and grazed the denizens of the wilds, and the 
only token of civilized man was the trading- 
posts of the Hudson’s Bay Company, whose 
agents exchanged dry-goods, weapons, and 
tobacco with the Redskin for the products of 
the chase. 

In the course of the next twenty-five years 
Winnipeg, whose population will by then 
easily have passed the half-million mark, 
will mean much more to these Western prov- 
inces than even Chicago has meant to the 
Middle West and West of the United States. 

To-day it is the sieve for the West. Not 
only do all the people going West pass through 
here, not only does all the merchandise for 
the Western provinces pass through Winni- 
peg, or else stay for a brief sojourn in the great 
wholesale emporiums of this city, but the 
West looks to Winnipeg for leadership in 
finance, education, social progress, and relig- 
ion. In other words, Winnipeg is the strategi- 
cal centre for the Canadian North-west, and 


any movement which is to be of vital impor- | 


tance in shaping the future life of these prov- 
inces must leave its impression upon the 
life’ of this city. 
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Winnipeg is a city of great churches and 
strong preachers. What is more, the people 
go to church; for, unlike many of our great 
American cities, Winnipeg has a church- 
going population. I attended a Congre- 
gational church two Sunday mornings ago, 
and it was practically filled to the doors. 
The hearty singing of the congregation was a 
revelation to me, and the liberal message of 
the preacher sent me out into the world 
with a smile upon my face and a song of 
gladness in my heart. They also tell me that 
in the winter months most of the churches 
are packed to their full capacity on Sunday 
nights. 

Surely we have a strong Unitarian church? 
No! The strong churches are Presbyterian 
and Methodist. In fact, in every village and 
hamlet of this North-west these denomina- 
tions are represented. Their circuit-riders 
follow the pioneer into the forest and across 
the prairie. Yet in all this North-west 
there is not one well-established Unitarian 
church. What is the reason? Is it because 
the genius of our religion is incapable of 
carrying a message to the pioneer? Is it 
because we are acting on the theory that the 
settler and empire-builder possess not suffi- 
cient culture and intellectual acumen to 
appreciate our faith? Possibly we are acting 
on the principle of ‘‘gathering up the frag- 
ments that remain,’’ trusting to some miracu- 
lous agency to increase the fragments. Any- 
how, it is a question which I have never yet 
answered satisfactorily to myself. Still it 
is not yet too late in the day. An aggressive 
missionary policy should enable us to float 
our banner in every city of any importance 
in this territory. 

But first and foremost we must have a 
strong church in Winnipeg. Mr. Pratt, 
our field agent, came here nearly three years 
ago, and stayed a little less than a year. 
During that time excellent work was done, 
and he went further West to establish other 
churches, leaving a strong nucleushere. But, 
unfortunately, no permanent leader was in 
sight. Mr. Vrooman, a former Methodist 
minister, took charge for a little over a year, 
but never with the intention of staying with 
the movement permanently; and ever since 
he ceased to take charge of the work the 
people have been in an unsettled condition, 
waiting the coming of a permanent leader. 
At the present they are very much discour- 
aged. Had it not been for the persistence of 
Mr. Vrooman, who, while he has been in 
business has still continued to take a vital 
interest in the work, the whole thing would 
have fallen to pieces ere this. In fact, the 
board had practically made up its mind 
to recommend the disbanding of the group 
last spring, and, had it not been for his per- 
suasion, this would have been done. At 
present they are meeting in a hall in the 
central part of the city, but the hall is any- 
thing but pleasant. In fact, it is one of the 
most unpleasant places I was ever in in my 
life. I have spoken in tents, in school- 
houses, in halls over grocery stores and over 
saloons, in private houses and log cabins, 
but never in a place so unattractive as this. 
But it is the best the people can afford. They 
are not wealthy as far as this world’s goods 
are concerned, and even this means a struggle. 
The peculiarity of this movement is this, 
its changing character. A number of the 
best people who were attracted to the move- 
ment through Mr. Pratt have left it to go 
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further West, carrying the influence of our 
faith to other centres of population. This 
will always more or less be the case with this 
congregation, and constitutes one of the diffi- 
culties of the work. Were it not for this, 
the church would have been in a much 
stronger condition to-day. Yet those that 
remain behind continue intensely loyal, 
though much discouraged. They own a 
lot in a splendid location, and to-day this is 
worth at least $9,000, though it was pur- 
chased then for something like $5,000. 

It has been an inspiration to preach to 
these people for two weeks. I shall go back 
to my own congregation with the memory 
of the hearty singing and deeply religious 
spirit in my mind for months. 

Enough has been said about the history 
and condition of the movement. The thing, 
however, that ‘any visitor who comes here is 
impressed with is the strategic importance 
of a strong church in Winnipeg. It means 
much to have a strong church in Calgary and 
Edmonton, in Victoria and Vancouver; but, 
as far as the denomination is concerned, 
Winnipeg is of infinitely greater importance. 
At present it is the most important centre in 
the British Empire this side of the Atlantic. 
The eyes of the whole of Canada are upon 
Winnipeg, for East and West meet here. To 
fail here would be a most serious calamity, 
and, what is more, would be a strong reflec- 
tion upon our cause. ‘To succeed means 
more than one can possibly imagine who has 
not been on the field. 
been here do not hesitate to say that this city 
means as much to our cause in America as 
Chicago, and I fully believe it. In a few 
years, under proper leadership and with right 
backing, a strong church would exist here; 
but a strong man should receive backing until 
the church is not merely started, but actually 
on its feet. The people here are utterly un- 
able to give any man the financial backing 
he needs, and no man can succeed in a city 
of this size if, in addition to making the work 
go, its financial responsibility is placed upon 
his shoulders. Furthermore, the time is not 
far distant when an ‘Unitarian Head- 
quarters’’ should be established here, and, to 
say the least, some centre should be immedi- 
ately established where Unitdrian literature 
can be obtained and our publications pur- 
chased. I visited one of the leading book- 


stores of the city a few days ago, and found ~ 


that a full line of the publications of the 
Rationalistic Press Association was carried, 
and I was also informed great quantities were 
sold. Why not place our publications side 
by side with theirs? 

A building should be erected in the course 
of a year, and it should be a building which 
will not only be a credit to the city, but 
to the denomination. It is impossible for the 
people to do this alone. The eyes of our 
strong churches, both in the States and in 
England, should be focussed with affection 
and zeal upon this city. There is no place 
of greater importance to our cause. To win 


Winnipeg means to command the attention 


and respect of the North-west, and will give 
us an influence in the shaping of the life of 
this new Empire which can be obtained in no 
other way. What is the answer to be? It 


certainly depends upon the people here, it | 


depends also upon the man who shall be 
chosen as leader; but it depends infinitely 


more upon the well-established churches 


in the East and in England. Without hesi- 


In fact, those who have. 
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tation, if my humble word is of any value, 
I repeat again, WINNIPEG IS THE MOST IM- 


£ PORTANT MISSIONARY UNDERTAKING IN OUR 


DENOMINATION TO-DAY. IT IS THE STRATEGI- 
CAL POINT FOR THE CANADIAN NORTH-WEST. 
Now Is THE PSYCHOLOGICAL MOMENT FOR 
OUR CAUSE. 

What of this opportunity? 
remains with you. 


The answer 


Two Weeks in California’s Sierras. 


BY ANITA LAURENCE STERNE. 


Ls 


One clear, cold October night my cousin 
and I took the Santa Fé from Visalia, Cal., 
out into the country. We left at eight 
o’clock, and about ten, after ‘‘a little run,”’ 
we atrived at a small ranch station, at which 
the train was stopped especially for us. A 
Chinaman met us, and with a few chopped 
words of greeting he grabbed our bags and 
led us across the alfalfa fields to the house. 
The moon was full, and it lighted up the 
citrus groves as though lanterns were hung 
in the trees. 

At the bungalow we found a refreshing re- 
past, prepared by the thoughtful Ching Loo. 
We ate heartily, and then prepared for bed. I 
looked out on the grounds to see the moun- 
tains in the distance, as clear cut as cameos, 
against an illumined background. On the 
trees near my window hens roosted, evi- 
dently trying the fresh-air cure, although 
they had nice little chicken-houses to sleep 
in. A dog barked on a neighboring ranch, 
and the wolf-hound poked his head out from 
his door and answered him, then arose, 
came out dragging his chain, shook himself 
to see that all was well, and went back to 
bed. I did, too, for we were to rise early in 
the morning and start for the Sierras. 

At daybreak the air was clear and bracing, 
almost frosty, and the sky was cloudless. As 
far as the eye could reach were ranch-houses, 
citrus groves, vineyards, and alfalfa fields. 
At six we started away in a buggy,—any- 
thing pulled by a horse is a “buggy” in 
Central California; but sometimes it is called 
a “rig.” 

The road was Le toh and narrow and 
dusty; typical Tulare County yellow, dried 
mud. It led past the post-office and com- 
bined general store, and even at that early 
hour the customary loungers were there. 
Old men, young men, the omnipresent vil- 
lage fool, and one sunburned and bonneted 
woinan, who had come for something for- 
gotten for her breakfast. Patient mules 
and impatient Mexican ponies were tied to 
hitching-posts. 

_We drove on past inquisitive cows. Here 
and there loomed an eucalyptus grove with 
a bungalow nestling by it. Men and women 
were working on homesteads that all showed 
a successful state of cultivation. We left 
the fields, and wound slowly around the 
I enjoyed jumping out to un- 
fasten the many gates we came to, exclaim- 
each time over the ever-changing shadows 
othe: Sierra Nevadas, the sky-blue streams 
trickled across the road, and the verd- 


usin. “Don’t you adore it?” 
e never known another,’ she re- 


-| dances are very rough and crude. 
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plied. ‘I have never been out of my State, 
but, had I, I should feel the same. I am a 
Native Daughter,” she added proudly. 

But you can stay in California and enjoy 
successively nearly every climate the world 
offers, and every view and marvel. Mr. 
John S. McGroaty, the poet, says,— 


“Tt lies not East or West, 
But like a scroll unfurled, 
Where the hand of God hath hung it, 
Down the middle of the world.” 


That is California, the land of the Franciscan 
Fathers! 

We came to a shabby school-house, and 
stopped for a drink of water. The teacher, 
tall and gaunt and light eye-lashed, dropped 
the glass as she handed it to me. Her shy- 
ness was pitiful. The white boys and girls 
stared, open-mouthed. The Indian pupils 
sat unmoved, betraying neither surprise nor 
curiosity. I learned afterwards that their 
father, a progressive, was shunned by all his 
race for miles around because he sent his 
children to school; but he held out, and drove 
them a long distance for a meagre education 
each day, ostracized by his own people and 
finding little companionship with the moun- 
taineers. 

A little farther on we stopped for luncheon, 
and spread it out on a huge stone that seemed 
made for us. Fried chicken and sandwiches 
never tasted so good, and persimmons and 
pomegranates and oranges supplied the liq- 
uid. We unharnessed the horse, and he 
grazed at will. 

A great lumbering wagon came by with 
an Indian and squaw sitting like sphinxes. 
We called out to them, but were rewarded 
only by a grunt. Later on, after we had 
started on again, we came up to them, and 
drove behind for miles. Sometimes the 
squaw climbed down and lifted great logs of 
wood into the wagon. She opened the gates, 
and let her master through. We were 
always close behind, but she would not hold 
them open for us. She fastened them, and 
climbed up on her seat. 

“There is no one so unaccommodating as 
an Indian,” said Rita. ‘Sometimes up here 
they are treacherous when they drink, so I 

always carry my revolver. Once one an- 
noyed my sister and me, so I am now pre- 
pared.” 

Unwillingly, I realized a tinge of nervous- 
ness. I had not known of the presence of 
the firearm, or the need of it, when we started 
out on this trip to the mountains; but later, 
when we met a drunken mountaineer driving 
two superb horses at break-neck speed toward 
us, reeling back and forth and lashing his whip 
furiously, I felt glad we had it. He passed us 
by a very narrow margin, and it seemed a 
miracle that his buggy did not go over the 
edge of a deep canyon, but it was the horses 
that knew the road, not he, and they paid no 
attention to his guiding. A horse or mule al- 
ways knows instinctively a mountain road or 
trail, and seldom does it make a misstep. 

“That is Mountain Pete, known as such 
for miles around,” said Rita. ‘‘He is going to 
the ball to-night at Pitman. He will be 
sober when he gets there. It is only thirty 
miles, and perhaps it is better for him to 
start off drunk, then perhaps he won’t 
drink so much when he gets there. The 
We may 
have a chance to see one.” 

We rode on past the graceful manzanita 
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trees, a fortune in nice little walking-sticks, 
and the sturdy buckeyes, and live-oaks 
and cedars; and all the time we wound 
higher, and looked down on gorges that made 
us shudder. We met a fifty-mule team 
coming toward us, logs and stones trailing 
behind on chains for a brake. The driver 
sat on the left-hand animal (the only horse) 
next to the wagon, and with a jag-rope 
which zigzagged from mule to mule he 
guided the forward right-hand one. He 
wore a cow-boy garb, with a blue handker- 
chief knotted around his neck. He sang 
out constantly :-— 

“Blue Bell, get on now! Old Bess, move 
up!’? Then he addressed us, jumping to 
the ground. “I reckon I[’ll have to swing 
you off over the canyona bit.’’ And, before I 
realized hardly what was done, he had swung 
our back wheels around one-third over the 
edge, and held the horse firmly while the 
procession of twenty-five pairs of mules, 
protruding lumber, creaking chains, and 
rocks dragged by. Rita thanked him as 
for picking up a handkerchief. It was a 
bit of common, necessary mountain eti- 
quette, nothing new to her. 

‘What was his name?”’ I asked her. 

““T do not know,” she replied: ‘‘he must 
be a new-comer. You bow and speak to 
every one you meet up here.”’ 

The afternoon wore away, and we trav- 
elled on. The sun set, a wonderful moving- 
picture. We were crawling around the bor- 
ders of the Indian Reservation. 

““We shall soon be at Uncle Johnnie’s and 
Aunt Belle’s,”’ said Rita. ‘“‘I think I can 
smell that supper cooking now. Yes, there 
is the little village of D! It is composed of 
a school-house, a general store, and ten fam- 
ilies, not counting the Indians; but children 
come from miles and miles to school.”’ 

Suddenly the teacher herself, a buxom 
girl of sixteen, cantered by, astride a Mexi- 
can pony, a little brother clinging behind. 
Then we saw barefoot children wading in 
the brooks, their primers and empty lunch- 
boxes reposing on the banks; and then we 
wound up our last grass-grown lane, and 
were greeted by a smoking cabin chimney. 

Aunt Belle, smiling and sixty, Uncle 
Johnny, hearty and seventy, their daughter 
and her three children, and some neighbors 
from fifty miles to the ‘East’rd”’ who had come 
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unannounced for a visit ranfout to meet us, 
and there was promiscuous kissing. 

Twelve of us sat down to the long bare 
table in the kitchen, which was filled to 
overflowing with cold pork, raised biscuit, 
preserved white grapes, baked apples, thick 
cream, and foaming milk. 

After supper I washed my face under the 
pump in the yard and dried it on a general 
rolling towel. At the table no one was pro- 
vided with a napkin. Most ate with knives, 
and their hands were knotted with hard toil, 
but their faces were kind and their voices 
sympathetic, and, when the light in the eyes 
is genuine, we know the heart is, too. 

Uncle Johnny wassaying to hisneighbors :— 

“The more, the merrier. Stay as long as 
you like. You’re as welcome as the flowers 
in May, as that new-fangle thing called the 
phoneygraph says.” 

That evening we played a mountain game 
called smudge. We all sat around the long 
table and played with cards a game some- 
thing like hearts. The loser had to have a 
charcoal mark on the face, and we must have 
presented a strange appearance. The na- 
tives played with a dirty deck of cards and 
proudly bore their brands, but there was no 
cheating and there were no misunderstand- 
ings. 

Bed-time came. Rita and I were given a 
room to ourselves; Aunt Belle and Uncle 
Johnny slept in cots by the kitchen stove; 
seven slept on the floor in the main room; 
others tucked themselves away. It was 
very cold, and they piled on blankets and 
quilts. ‘The sky was star-studded, the moon 
cast a pathway on a far-reaching mountain, 
the coyotes cried like babies. On one moun- 
tain a lion roared; and was he answered by 
another on the opposite mountain, or was it 
an echo? 

My cousin was glad to be back with the 
people she loved. The prosperous ranch 
we had left that morning, many miles below 
in the valley, was her father’s, and once 
Uncle Johnny had been major-domo there. 
They were no blood relation to her, but 
Aunt and Uncle to the whole mountain 
population. 

Rita was sleeping peacefully, and I dozed 
off to dream of the fifty-mule team. 


(To be concluded.) 


A Vacation Platform. 


Rey. Herbert Atchison Jump, pastor of the 
First Congregational Church, Oakland, Cal., 
has published in the bulletin of hi church his 
“vacation platform.’’ Among the resolu- 
tions were the following, all of which are 
worthy of a wider reading than the church 
calendar can give them :— 

“ Resolved, That I shall accept these days 
of change as a golden gift, and remember, 
in a ceaseless mood of gratitude, the Kind 
One by whose providence they come, 

“ Resolved, That I shall taste again the deli- 
cious privileges of Home; and, with Love 
attending and Childhood instructing, I shall 
learn more deeply concerning the Fatherhood 
in Heaven, by fulfilling more worthily a 
fatherhood upon earth. 

“ Resolved, That the season be made a festi- 
val of Friendship, when high themes and 
merry quips shall divide the hours of talk, 
and when sweet and rapturous silences shall 
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punctuate into a new meaning the easy 
flow of conversation. 

“Resolved, ‘That I shall summon Play as 
my armor-bearer to gird me for the battle 
of Work looming beyond; that I shall in- 
voke Slumber to atone for many a night 
defrauded of its dues; that I shall enthrone 
Idleness as the king of my hours and let him 
issue omnipotent commands to all my weary 
being. 

“Resolved, That no giddy mist exhaled from 
the pages of a summer novel or from hours 
of insipid flippancy shall blind my vision to 
the poignant grace of the lake, the tree, the 
flower; the imperative dignity of the moun- 
tain range; the magnificent and vocal cliffs 
protesting against the ocean; the penetrat- 
ing exquisiteness of the stars when the moon 
for a while has hidden her face; and the 
alluring changefulness of the landscape 
whereo’er clouds trail their patient shadows. 

** Resolved, That I shall remain mindful, 
ever tenderly mindful, of the many laborers 
whose uninterrupted ministry makes possible 
my days of relaxation; and that I shall 
accept the challenge of their fidelity by so 
utilizing my release from the Task as to en- 
hance immeasurably my ability in the Task 
when again the daily and nightly duty call 
sounds. 

“Resolved, That, though the familiar routine 
be broken, my days and deeds and words 
shall still pour helpfulness into society some- 
where; and that whoever meets me may 
find his heart lightened for the pilgrimage 
by a new assurance that humanity is gentle 
and that God’s spirit is still walking, however 
falteringly, through the world on humble 
human feet.” 


Stevenson and Drummond. 


Among the revolters from the articles of 
Scots Calvinism there are those who felt 
their atmosphere stifling, were rebels through 
the lungs and limbs, and sought another air 
for the sake of a wholesome and joyous man- 
hood. ‘That kind of rebellion was exempli- 
fied by Stevenson and Drummond. 

Not against restriction of thought did they 
revolt so much as against constriction of 
breath. They desired conditions of chest 
expansion, capacity for more vital breathing, 
room for a larger heart. 

While others, with intellectual uneasiness, 
tose up against Calvinistic dogmatism, they, 
with nervous unrest, were in opposition to 
Calvinistic deformation. To them the air 
of the dogmatic region was stuffy; there was 
not enough mental ozone in it; they needed 
to be out into the open, with the bracing 
mountain elixir or the saline sea ether, and 
the sense of deep draughts of spiritual vigor. 

Their rebellion was not polemic, but psychic. 
They had a dislike to the kind of manhood 
produced by Calvinism: it was too lank and 
grim for their taste. They had an ideal of a 
fuller and lovelier manliness, and for its reali- 
zation desired fresh air, evolving emotion, 
and dignifying spirituality. 

Stevenson and Drummond were, indeed, 
both heretics mentally,—unbelievers, wan- 
derers from the orthodox fold,—but they were 
such as men of feeling, rather than as ration- 
alists. They did not attack dogmas in con- 
troversial fashion, nor dispute points of faith 
on logical lines; but they were none the less 
opposers of the dogmatic temper. They 
had imagination and the poetic spirit, and 
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Our National Societies, 


With headquarters in the building of the American 
Unitarian Association, 25 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 

Local offices at 104 East 20th Street, New York City; 
tos South Dearborn Street, Chicago, Ill; and 376 Sutter 
Street, San Francisco, 


The American Unitarian Association. 

Founded in 1825. 

The chief missionary organization of the Unitarian 
churches of America. It ees missionaries, estab- 
lishes and maintains churches, holds conventions, aids in 
building meeting-houses, publishes books, tracts, and de- 
votional works. 

Address correspondence to the Secretary, Rev. Lewis 
G. Wilson. 

_ Address contributions to the Treasurer, Henry M. Will- 
iams, Esq. ; 


Unitarian Sunday School Society. 
Founded in 1827. 
_ Incorporated in 1885. The active work of the Society 
is carried on by the Department of Religious Education of 
the American Unitarian Association. 
President, Rev. William I. Lawrance. 
Treasurer, Mr. Sanford Bates. 


National Alliance of Unitarian Women. 

Organized in 1890. 

Promotes the local organization of the women of the 
ppm churches for missionary and denominational 
work. 

Address correspondence to the Secretary, 25 Beacon 
St., Boston, Mass. 

dress contributions to the Treasurer, Mrs. Lucia 
Clapp Noyes, 11 St. John Street, Jamaica Plain, Mass. 


Young People’s Religious Union. 
Organized in 1896. 
Promotes the organization of the young 


le of th 
Unitarian churches for “Truth, Worship, and 3 P 


ervice.”” 
Ss Address correspondence to the Secretary, Miss Grace R. 
orr. 
Address correspondence to the Treasurer, Mr. O. Arthur 
McMurdie. 


Unitarian Temperance Society. 

Organized in 1866. . 

The practical working committee of the Unitarian 
churches to promote the cause of temperance by publish- 
ing and freely distributing pamphlets and tracts, arranging 
for conferences, and sending speakers upon request to give 
addresses on various phases of the temperance question. 

Address correspondence to the President, Rev. Edward 
Cummings. 

Address contributions to the Treasurer, Mr. Charles H. 
Stearns. 


General Conference of Unitarian and 
Other Christian Churches. 


Organized in 1864, It meets biennially for the purpose 
of strengthening the churches that unite with it for more 
and better work for the kingdom of God. 

President, Hon. Charles W. Eliot, LL.D., Cambridge, 


ass. 

Vice-Presidents: Hon. Adelbert Moot, Buffalo, N.Y.; 
Hon. Hugh McKennan Landon, Indianapolis, Ind.; Hon. 
Louis A. Frothingham, Boston, Mass.; Hon. Charles A. 
Murdock, San Francisco, Cal. 

General Secretary, Rev. Walter F. Greenman, Milwau- 
kee, Wis., to whom all correspondence should be addressed. 

Committee on Fellowship.—Executive Committee: Rev. 
William C. Brown, Boston, Mass.; Rey. George H. Badger, 
New York, N.Y.; Rev. Ernest C. Smith, Chicago, Ill. 


National League of Unitarian Laymen. 


Organized May 25, 1909, “to bring the men of the sepa- 
rate churches into closer acquaintance, co-operation, and 
fellowship.” 

Honorary President, Hon. William H. Taft. 

President, John Mason Little, Boston, Mass. 

, Vice-Presidents: Hon. Horace Davis, LL.D., San Fran- 
cisco, Cal., Mr. Milton T. Garvin, Lancaster, Pa. 

Secretary and Treasurer, Cyril H. Burdett, 135 
Broadway, New York City, to whom all correspondence 
should be addressed. 


Unitarian Fellowship for Social Justice. 


Organized in 1908, “to provide a fellowship for united 
action against all forms of social injustice, and to sustain 
one another in the CA ag of our religious ideals to the 
needs of the present day.” . 

President, Rev. S. Wiers, Montclair, N.J. 

Vice-Presidents: Rev. John Haynes Holmes, Rev. Percy — 
Dawson, Rev. J. W. Cooper. 

Address correspondence and send contributions to the 
Secretary-Treasurer, Rev. F. K. Gifford, Sandwich, Mass. 
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looked out on life from another point of view 
and with other eyes than the dogmatist. 

They are striking illustrations of the radi- 
cal wrongness of the orthodox conception of 
uniformity of thought and of the serviceable 
operation of the law of variation. Each had 
an originality for which there was no allow- 
ance in the creed-bound circle of Calvinistic 
life, and which inevitably took them out into 
regions which conventionality had not 
sanctified. 

Both were poets and philosophers; each 
a pteacher,—Drummond more specifically 
theological,—and both influential in direct- 
ing thought and inspiring feeling. There 
is a notable resemblance in their mental 
make: the same kind of light shines from 
their books and they arrive on the same 
eminence—A lexander Webster. 


The Birth Stories. 


[A Lerrer To AN ORTHODOX FRIEND.] 


BY REV. STEPHEN PEEBLES. 


From where I sit I can look through the 
window and see a little yellow flower in the 
yard. The plant of which this flower forms 
a part grew from a seed which had formed on 
another plant like this one, which in turn 
had grown from another seed which another 
plant had produced. Thus, by an unbroken 
chain extending to the far-off beginning of 
plant-life on earth, this yellow flower came 
into existence. We who believe in God say 
that he constructed this chain and thus 
created the flower I now see. Now suppose 
that God should “‘come’”’ to earth and I 
should see him make, without the use of a 
seed from an earlier plant, a flower like the 
one I now see, and place it in the yard, so 
that, looking through the window, I could 
see the two together. Should I speak of the 
one as God’s flower, excluding the other, or, 
knowing that the work of creation in both 
cases was his, should I not rather regard 
them alike in nearness to him? 

You say that’ I.am the son of Burwell 
Peebles, to which you might have added, 
who was the son of Mordecai Peebles, who 
was the son of Peter Peebles, and thus have 
begun to trace another chain which, un- 
broken, extends to the far-off beginning of 
man’s life on earth. And we must believe 
that God constructed this chain also and 
thus created me. Did he employ a different 
method to bring Jesus to earthly life? If he 
did, I cannot understand why that should 
cause us to regard Jesus as his son in any 
sense in which we shall not regard me as his 
son. ‘The words of the creed, ‘‘ Begotten, not 
made,” do not convey to my mind any idea 
of degrees of kinship. 

Jesus was probably born in Nazareth, and 
his parents were Joseph and Mary. But 
after his death it came to be believed by his 
followers that he was born in Bethlehem, 
and, at a still later time, that he had no 
earthly father. 

The first three Gospels were written with 
a distinct purpose, we must believe, and that 
ptirpose was not so much to furnish accurate 
biographies of Jestis as to convince the Jews 
of that day that he was the promised Messiah. 
Bethlehem was to be the Messiah’s birth- 
place. ‘This belief was unquestioned, based 
as it was on the words of at least one of the 
ancient prophets. It is small wonder, then, 
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that the final editors of two of these Gospels, 
completing their work eighty or ninety years 
after his death, years during which tradition 
had been constantly employed, should find 
current among those who believed on him 
as the Messiah stories of his birth which 
gave Bethlehem, and not the Galilean town, 
as his birthplace. Small wonder that, find- 
ing them, they should use them in their work, 
even though, by the careful scrutiny which 
we bestow on all literature, each of these 
stories is seen to be composed of contradic- 
tory elements. How such stories originate 
no one knows. We feel sure that the first 
and the third evangelists did not invent these, 
but we know that historians of that age were 
not careful to sift evidence, as those of to-day 
are, and, aside from these stories, everything 
in the Gospels tends to show that he was 
born in Nazareth. 

With equal confidence it may be said that 
everything tends to show that Joseph was 
his father. ‘‘Thy father and I have sought 
thee sorrowing,”’ is Mary’s exclamation when 
he, a boy of twelve, is found in the temple, 
listening to the doctors and asking questions. 
And, later, his neighbors, astonished at his 
wisdom, ask, “Is not this the carpenter’s 
son?”’ while the genealogies, though they do 
not agree in other respects, both make the 
line of his descent pass through Joseph. 

I can only conclude, then, that these stories 
were interpolated after the Gospels in which 
they are found had been reduced nearly to 
their present form; that is to say, some years 
after the close of the first century. For I 
am compelled to allow time for tradition to 
weld together the elements of which they are 
composed,—elements which seem to us to be 
mutually exclusive and which must have 
originated in widely separated fields of 
thought, that which gave Bethlehem as his 
birthplace being, as we have seen, Jewish 
and born of the conception that he was the 


Deaths. 


MRS. RUTH A. BRADFORD. 


One can speak intimately through the columns of the 
Register to many friends of Mrs. Ruth A. Bradford of 
Watertown, Mass., who died on the first day of August. 
She had long been one of the living links between the Uni- 
tarianism of the middle of the nineteenth century and that 
of to-day. Born in Duxbury, of Pilgrim ancestry, she was 
trained to those habits of thrift.and frugality, of plain living 
and high thinking, which even now are sometimes called 
“old-fashioned,” 

In February, 1857, she was married to Rev. George 
Bradford, also a native of Duxbury, and seventh in direct 
descent from Gov. William Bradford of Plymouth. He 
was a graduate of Harvard College, 1851, and of the Har- 
vard Divinity School, 1856, and had recently been ordained 
minister of the First Parish of Watertown. After his un- 
timely death, following a brief illness, in February, 1850, his 
young widow, sustained by a deep religious faith and trust, 
took up courageously and sweetly the burden of her lonely 
life. For many years her home was a quiet centre of the 
refinement and culture of the town, where, by her winning 
personality and her interest in the church and in historical 
and charitable societies, she surrounded herself by friends. 
There was ever a tender spot in her heart for divinity stu- 
dents and young ministers. More than one touched it 
and benefited by the response.’ She enjoyed the best books, 
liked to paint in water colors, and, in later years, spent much 
time happily in writing, mostly reminiscent. Her love of 
wild flowers, of all the beauties of nature, was intense and 
satisfying. Although she had travelled extensively in this 
country, had visited the Azores, and made one trip to 
Europe, her heart still fondly turned to the quiet scenes of 
her childhood at Duxbury, and found its serenest happiness 
there, 

She wore her advancing years with the grace of a sedate 
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maiden of the olden time, bore her last prolonged illness 
patiently, and, when the time came, was glad to go. In the 
long light of the declining sun, beneath the fragrant pines, 
we laid the slight frame from which the gentle spirit had 
departed, and the end was peace. E. B. S. 
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Messiah, while that which gave him super- 
natural parentage was almost certainly Greek, 
and arose after the future welfare of the 
Jewish state ceased to be the chief compelling 
force in bringing people into the ranks of his 
followers. 

The Messiah, beyond other men, had need 
of the identification of a human father, that 
his descent from David should be unques- 
tioned, and it is incredible that the people 
among whom the genealogies were composed 
should at the same time originate the story 
of the Virgin birth. But that heathen Chris- 
tians, a few years later, who saw in Jesus 
a second Adam, a world redeemer, should 
originate it seems but natural. ‘Did not 
the second Adam, like the first, come directly 
from the hand of God?”’ This they would 
ask, and for answer we have the story of 
the annunciation and that network of legend 
which for beauty has nowhere in the world’s 
literature been equalled. 

Alas that this, the world’s finest poetry, 
should have been reduced by the creeds of 
the churches to unlovely prose! As a literal 


statement of a fact, who would not wish to} 


have the account of the angel’s promise to 
a Jewish girl of a visit from the Third Person 
of the Trinity forgotten? But as poetry we 
cling to it, as we cling to Shakespeare, to 
Homer, to the Psalms. We are even glad 
that science was delayed till stories like that 
could be told, as we are glad to watch the 
reddening sky before the coming of the dawn. 
Though we can no longer accept them as 
accounts of that which did take place, they 
reveal to us the faith of those whose light 
was dimmer than ours. 
longer need to accept them in proof of God's 
presence in the world,—for this we have 
learned to see in the blooming of each little 
flower and in the birth of each baby into a 
family of the sons of men,—they give evidence 
that God left not himself without witness in 
any age. 


Heroes of Peace. 


I was returning to London from Surrey 
wanderings, when on the train my eye 
caught a column in the day’s London news- 
paper headed ‘‘ Workaday Heroes.’’ ‘This 
was the opening paragraph of the impressive 
article: — 


If ever you need to remember that the age 
of chivalry is not yet dead, you should take a 
*bus to the General Post-office. The build- 
ing is, indeed, rather sedate than heroic, 
and the atmosphere unencouraging to roving 
fancy; but, if you take your life in your hand 
and cross the road to St. Botolph’s, you find 
birds chattering about grass and tree, a scrap 
of country in the swiftest whirl of the town, 
to make a vestibule for a simple shrine of 
noble deeds. One of the most English of 
modern poets has sung the honor ‘‘of lives 
obscurely great.’”’ He who would uwunder- 
stand the spirit of England must go, not 
only to the temple of famous men at West- 
minster, but to the little red-roofed cloister 
in the Postmen’s Park. In its midst, hbe- 
neath the inscription ‘‘The Utmost for the 
Highest,’’ stands a statuette of a bearded 
man with lofty brow, grave, long-robed; 
and below is written, “‘In Memoriam, 
George Frederick Watts, who, desiring to 
honor heroic self-sacrifice, placed these 
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And, though we no} 
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records here.’’ ‘There is space upon the walls 
for nearly a hundred and fifty tablets. Until 
last week only twenty-four places had been 
filled. The care of Mrs. Watts has now added 
another row of twenty-two, and the names 
to fill two more tablets have been chosen. 
The first jubilee of Queen Victoria was the 
occasion of Mr. Watts’s suggesting a national 
memorial to the men and women who have 
lost their lives in saving life. He caused 
long researches to be made into the vast 
masses of newspapers in the British Museum, 
that such deeds might not linger in obscurity. 
A national memorial still remains nothing 
more than the noble idea of a great artist, 
but a modest part of his conception Mr. 
Watts himself made actual. He built in that 
“Postmen’s*Park’’ by St. Botolph’s, which 
covers the site of the burial grounds of St. 
Botolph’s itself, Christ Church, and St. 
Leonard’s, the simple cloister, with its dark 
bench and beams, floor of brick, and roof 
of tile, where the deeds of Londoners are 
enshrined. The first twenty-four tablets, 
many of which were in position before the 
painter’s death, are of glazed white, bearing 
their simple inscriptions in dark blue letters. 
It would be hard to find material more pleas- 
ing in its effect or better adapted to with- 
stand the ravages of the Iondon atmosphere. 
The first act recorded is of the year 1863, 
the last of rgo0r. . .. All day long the birds 
flit to and fro in the cloister, and the plane 
trees rustle overhead, and away beyond the 
turf and the flame of the geraniums you may 
catch a soft gleam from the water of the old 
silent fountain. All day long the city 
workers come to sit in the shade, and rest 
and read and dream. What better shrine 
could there be for the heroes of the workaday 
world? 


Truly an inspiring and compelling picture, 
this; and to old St. Botolph’s, Aldersgate, 
I went on the next day. It is close by St. 
Paul’s Cathedral, five minutes’ walk north- 
ward; and the little cloister, or loggia, is at 
the farther end of the pretty green, with 
trees and flowers, beside the church. ‘‘Post- 
men’s Park” the little ground is popularly 
called, because it is just beside the great 
post-office buildings, and I suppose the post- 
men, more perhaps than any other class of 
workers,—though plainly all classes like it, 
—are in the habit of resting there a bit at 
noonday after the luncheon hour. Visitors 
come and go; and many buy from the gar- 
dener the little book ‘“‘In Commemoration 
of Heroic Self-sacrifice,’’ which he sells for a 
penny. 

New tablets are added on the wall from 
time to time, several being placed, as above 
stated, last August. One tablet honors the 
heroism of a player in a pantomime at the 
Princess’s Theater. The clothes of one of 
the actresses caught fire, and this other, 
Sarah Smith, ran to her to put out the flames, 
and succeeded, but was herself so terribly 
burned that in a day, after much suffering, 
she died. There are the names of Walter 
Peart and Henry Dean, driver and fireman 
of a Windsor express on which the connect- 
ing rod of the engine broke and tore the 
boiler asunder. In a deluge of flame and 
steam they stuck to their posts and stopped 
the train, saved their passengers, and met 
a terrible death. ‘There is the tablet to Mary 
Rogers, the stewardess of the Channel 
Islands steamer Stella, which went down in 


"1899. 
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When the last boat was pushing off, 
the sailors bade her jump in, but she an- 
swered: ‘‘No, no; if I get in the boat, it will 
sink. Good-by! good-by!’’ She lifted her 
hands then, and cried, ‘“‘Lord, have me!”’ 
And the Stella sank beneath her feet. There 
is the tablet to Alice Ayres, the maid-servant 
in Southwark, who saved all her master’s 
children from a fire at the cost of her own life: 


“And who was Alice Ayres? you ask. 
A household drudge who slaved all day, 
Whose joyless years were one long task 
On stinted food and scanty pay; 
But neither hunger, toil, nor care 
Could e’er a selfish thought instill, 
Or quench a spirit born to dare, 
Or freeze-that English heart and will.” 


There are the names of two doctors who 
sacrificed their lives for their patients. 
There is the name of Solomon Galaman, 
the little East End boy of eleven, who saved 
his tiny brother from being run over in the 
crowded market street and fell himself be- 
neath the wheels. ‘‘Mother,’’ he said, as 
he lay dying, ‘‘mother, I saved him, but I 
could not save myself.’’ The story of many 
another is equally heroic. The mere cata- 
logue so deeply stirs the heart that I wish 
there were space here for every name and 
deed. The inscriptions on the tablets are 
the briefest; but in the little book Mrs. 
Watts has had the fuller stories printed, a 
page being devoted to each of those com- 
memorated by the first twenty-four tablets. 
It is a veritable book of the ever-growing 
Bible, another Book of Acts,—the acts of a 
fortunately monumented few whose names 
have been snatched almost by chance from 
among those of the unmonumented thou- 
sands who, through the generations, in their 
humble places, cheered by no trumpet and 
no hope of pension, have had the fibrous 
faith that made them faithful unto death, 
saving others because they would not save 
themselves. A bendiction on George Fred- 
erick Watts and the St. Botolph’s cloister 
as it sheds benediction on London and on 
us!—Edwin D. Mead. 


Foreign Notes. 


BY REV. CHARLES W. WENDTE. 


A sorrowful event in the history of British 
Unitarianism is the death of Mr. John 
Harrison of London, late president of the 
British and Foreign Unitarian Association, 
and one of the most widely known and in- 


The Children’s Mission 


To the Children of the Distitute in the City 
o oston. 


The Unitarian Children’s Charity. 
Contributions from the Sunday-schools are used to give 
roamtepe temporary shelter or permanent homes to needy 


Children cared for in private families in close relations 
with the central office. 
Applications solicited from families within fouty miles of 
Ponce who will take children to board or free of 
a ee ear the Mission reached 833 children. 
r of children in charge increased 20% 

Total expense increased 18 
Regular income and gifts increased only 11 
Bequests and donations from adults muc! 

meet this phenomenal increase in work. 


PreswENT, HENRY M. WILLIAMS. 
Pie esse FOSTER BUSH, M :D. 
SeceETany, CHRISTOPHER R. -BLIOT. 


TreasurER, WILLIAM H. SLOCUM 
R. Blinn, Maro S. Brooks, Allston Burr, Nie Pa v 


' needed to 


Peet ae William Bacon, Mrs. Clara B. 


De Normandie, Charles H. Fiske, George 
Georgiana Merrill, Endicott P. Saltonstall ea ex? 
abeth L. Tuttle. 


PARKER B. FIELD, Svurr., 379 Tremoot 8, 
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fluential and most highly-esteemed laymen 
of our church in England. He had been 
unwell for some time past, so that the event 
was not entirely unexpected; yet few losses 
to our cause seem so serious or have called 
forth such general sorrow as that of this 


honorable, devoted, and singularly lovable 


man. Only a few months ago he was by 
my side at the unveiling of the Servetus 
monument in Vienne, and expressed, in fluent 
French, the congratulations of:the English 
Unitarians. In April last he presided in his 
characteristically genial manner over the 
meeting called in Essex Hall to bid farewell to 
the foreign secretary of the American Unita- 
rian Association. It was his last appearance 
in public, though we little realized it at the 
time. A more genial, enthusiastic, loyal, and 
self-sacrificing worker for liberal Christianity 
at home and abroad we never encountered, 
while his personal traits were such that in 
truth 
“None knew him but to love him; 
None named him but to praise.’ 


The descendent of a long line of Unitarian 
ministers, their spiritual traits and occupa- 
tions bore rich fruitage in his life and char- 
acter. While pursuing a successful mercan- 
tile career, he devoted much of his time and 
abilities to the upbuilding of Unitarian re- 
ligious and church life. He was an admir- 
able musician, whose services were often at 
the disposal of the churches of our order. At 
our Third International Congress in Geneva 
he played the great organ in the Cathedral 
with rare skill. An original setting of a 
familiar hymn which he sent us a few weeks 
before his death will henceforth be one of 
our treasured mementos. He was a lay 
preacher whose word was always welcome in 
our pulpits in Great Britain, while in various 
official capacities he faithfully served the 
cause he loved so well. He was a large em- 
ployer of labor. His lines of steamships plied 
regularly between London and Antwerp and 
Tréport (Normandy). The latter port was 
but a name thirty-five years ago, and owes 
its present prosperity-almost entirely to Mr. 
Harrison’s business connection with it. The 
French government, in recognition, bestowed 
on him the cross of the Legion of Honor. 
For conspicuous services to the ‘‘ Austro- 
Hungarian poor,’’ the emperor of Austria 
also conferred an order of knighthood upon 
him, as did the king of Belgium. The death 
of his wife, a year ago, cast a deep shadow 
over his brave and cheerful spirit, and un- 


_doubtedly hastened his death. He leaves no 


children, but had adopted three of his 
nephews. His funeral services were con- 
ducted at Effra Road Church by his pastor, 
Dr. G. C. Cressey, and Rev. W. Copeland 
A true, earnest, loving, devoted 
man has passed away, whose upright and 
consecrated life is the best testimony to the 
inspiring power of our free and enlightened 
faith. 

We are glad to say that our late forecast 
concerning the reunion of the Middle and 


“Left (Unitarian) party in the Reformed 


Church of France has proved to have been 
a true one. At the conference held on the 


* 25th and 26th of June in the Church of 


Oratory in Paris, after several sessions 


ings, the union was consummated. 
_ Wilfred Monod, one of the pastors 
Oratory, — 


presided, Other leading | 
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spirits were Revs. Lafon of Montauban, 
Charles Wagner, Roberty, and Reyss. The 
name chosen is L’ Union Nationale des Eglises 
Reformées de France. One hundred and 
ninety churches have given their adhesion to 
it, and it is hoped that ultimately the re- 
maining more orthodox churches may re- 
unite with their brethren and form one 
Protestant church for the whole of France. 
The preamble seems more doctrinal and 
backward-looking than we had hoped for, 
but is safeguarded by clauses providing for 
the freedom of investigation and utterance 
and the liberty of the individual and the 
congregation. The time-spirit will do the 
rest. Rev. Charles Wagner was elected 
honorary president of the union. 


Religious Intelligence, 


Announcements. 


In King’s Chapel, Boston, August 11, 10.30 
A.M., Prof. F. A. Christie will preach. 


At the First Parish Church, Beverly, 
Mass., Rev. Thomas Van Ness will preach 
Sunday, August 11. 


At the First Parish Church in Dorchester, 
Meeting-house Hill, Sunday, August 11, 
Rev. Julian C. Jaynes will preach. 


At the Church of the First Religious So- 
ciety, Newburyport, Mass., Sunday, August 
11, Rev. J. C. Duncan of Clinton will preach. 


At the First Unitarian Church, Manches- 
ter-by-the-Sea, on Sunday August 11, Rev. 
Sydney B. Snow, Concord, N.H., will preach. 


At the Arlington Street Church the Sun- 
day morning service, August 11, will be con- 
ducted by Rev. Walter F. Greenman of 
Milwaukee. 


At All Souls’ Church, New York, Fourth 
Avenue and 20th Street, the service, August 
11, will be conducted by Rev. Leon A, 
Harvey at 11 A.M. 


At the Unitarian Memorial Church of 
Fairhaven, Mass., Rev. William Wallace 
Fenn, D.D., Dean of the Harvard Divinity 
School, will preach Sunday, August 11. 


Churches. 


Lexincton, Mass.—First Congregational 
Society, Rev. John M. Wilson: For about 
fifteen years it has been the custom of the 
Hancock Church (Trinitarian Congrega- 
tional) and its neighbor, the First Congrega- 
tional Society, to maintain union vacation 
services in July and August. Every sum- 
mer arrangements are made to hold four 
union services in each church, or eight ser- 
vices in all, the minister and committee of 
one church to provide preachers and music 
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for the services held in the other. For ex- 
ample, this summer four services were held 
on the Sundays of July in the First Church. 
Rev. George E. Martin, D.D., minister of 
the Hancock Church, was the preacher on 
July 7 and 14, Rev. Charles W. Huntington, 
D.D., of Toledo, Ohio, was the preacher for 
July 21, and Rev. Willard Scott, D.D., of 
Brookline for July 28. The August services 
of the united congregations are to be in the 
Hancock Church, as follows: August 4, Rey. 
John M. Wilson, minister of the First Church; 
August 11, Rev. F. C. Southworth, D.D., 
president of Meadville Theological School; 
August 18, Rev. U. G. B. Pierce, D.D., 
Washington, D.C.; and August 25, Rey. 
Charles J. Staples of Burlington, Vt. 


LincoLn, Mass.—Unitarian Congrega- 
tional Society: Services will be held from 
June to September every Sunday at 3.30 P.M. 
The calendar announces: On August 11, Rev. 
James De Normandie, D.D., of Roxbury will 
preach; August 18, Rev. Charles E. Park of 
Boston will preach; August 25, Rev. Sydney 
B. Snow of Concord, N.H., will preach. 


ACKNOWLEDGMENTS of the American Uni- 
tarian Association :— 


Already acknowledged .........00c0ceeceseess $2,128.73 
July 2. Ashby, Mass., Branch Women’s National 
Albawce 4’ Vole fie tht SO 8: 5.00 
3. Wm. H. Stifnagle, Berwick, Pa f 2.00 
6. Society in Petersham, Mass..... 1.75 
8. sunday School, Society i in Kansas City, 
OER Re ee Ree tad Kore) 
ro. F. H. Meyers, Clifton, Col. ........... ae 
to. Sunday School, Society i in Sheffield, Il. . 3.00 
18. John M. Corbett, Melrose, Mass. ...... 5.00 
22. J. B. Oliver, Sterling City, Tex......... 1.00 
30. Sunday School, Society in Barre, Mass. 15.00 
31. Associate Members..........:.....002 8.00 
$2,186.48 


Henry M. Wittiams, Treasurer, 
25 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 


That virtue of originality which men so 
strain after is not newness, as they vainly 
think. It is only genuineness. It all de- 
pends on the glorious faculty of getting to the 
spring of things and working out from that. 
It is the coolness and clearness and delicious- 
ness of the water fresh from the fountain 
head opposed to the thick, hot, unrefreshing 
drainage from other men’s meadows.— 
Ruskin. 


The slums of Tokyo reveal many queer 
occupations, but that of the gatherer of food 
for chickens and birds is one of the most 
recent. An unkempt man may be seen in 
the suburbs going about with a Standard 
Oil can and a pole, on the end of which is a 
net for collecting odds and ends of food. 
This man searches for kitchen remnants, 
not as a purchaser, but as a scavenger. He 
takes what he collects to places where 
chickens are kept or to the dealers in birds. 
If the food is too good for birds or chickens, 
he sells it as dog food.—The Far East. 


economical refrigeration. 
Mountain.”’ 
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“THE CHEST WITH THE CHILL IN IT”’ 


Recognized the world over as a standard for scientific and 
No test too severe for the ‘* White 
Every popular size and style. 
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Pleasantries, 


Stranger (to eminent financier): ‘‘ Why 
do you call that man at the bar the ‘Mi- 
crobe’?”? Eminent Financier: “‘ Because he’s 
in everything.” —Punch. 


“What’s the outlook in Rhode Island?” 
asked a Pittsburg man of a friend who had 
just returned from. that State. ‘‘The out- 
look?” he replied. ‘“‘Why, that’s all there 
is in Rhode Island.”—Pittsburg Chronicle. 


An anecdote about Dr. Randall Dayidson, 
Bishop of Winchester, is that after an 
ecclesiastical function, as the clergy were 
trooping into luncheon, an unctuous arch- 
deacon observed, ‘‘ This is the time to puta 
bridle on our appetites!” ‘‘Yes,” replied 
the bishop, ‘‘this is the time to put a bit in 
our mouths!”—Christian Life. 


Dr. MacPhail was told a story by a minis- 
ter, who vouched for its accuracy, of a lady 
missionary who was, not long ago, thanked 
at the close of a meeting for having explained 
what a ‘“‘zenana’’ really meant. The lady 
who thanked her said she had always been 
under the impression that there was a tribe 
in India the men of which were called 
“bananas” and the women ‘‘zenanas’’| 


‘The herd is heard to low on high, 
Mounting the mountain steep; 

The weary shepherds hie below 
To get a bit of sleep; 

The little swallows gulp and choke 
The early worm to swallow 

While penned within the barnyard pen 
The pensive piggies wallow. 

—Harvard Lampoon. 


Field-marshal Von Moltke, in proposing 
the health of the kaiser, rarely used more 
than eight or nine words. In 1884 a wager 
was laid on the question of his not exceeding 
this number. But it so happened that for 
once he prefixed to his usual form of words 
“ Meine Herren’’ (‘‘Gentlemen”’). The dis- 
consolate loser of the bet sorrowfully re- 
marked: ‘‘He’s aging, is Moltke. He’s get- 
ting garrulous.” 


A young theological student supplied the 
pulpit in a Vermont village one summer, and 
the involuntary smiles of his rural congre- 
gation one Sunday worked a change in his 
habit of emphasizing pronouns for which his 
friends and professors had longed. He was 
reading the thirteenth chapter of 1 Kings; 
and, on coming to the twenty-seventh verse, 
he said distinctly: ‘‘And he spake to his 
sons, saying, Saddle me the ass. And they 
saddled him.” 


“T hate to boast,” said a Cleveland lawyer, 
“but my wife is certainly one of the most 
economical women in the world. ‘The other 
day she remarked: ‘The tailor said he couldn’t 
make my suit for less than one hundred and 
fifty dollars. I thought it was too much, 
but told him to go ahead.’ ‘Well, I suppose 
it is all right,’ I said, ‘but why didn’t you 
consult me first?’ ‘Why, dearie, I didn’t 
want to spend car-fare for two visits.’ I 
tell you, it’s these little economies that 
count, eh?” 


After his return to London from his first 
lecturing tour in this country, the late Mat- 
thew Arnold visited old Mrs. Procter, the 
widow of the poet “Barry Cornwall” and 
mother of Adelaide Procter. Mrs. Procter, 
who was then eighty years old, in giving Mr. 
Arnold a cup of tea, asked him, ‘‘And what 
did they say about youin America?’”’ ‘Well,’ 
said the literary autocrat, ‘‘they said I was 
conceited. ‘They said my clothes did not fit 
me.”’ ‘Well, now,” said the old lady, “I 
think they were mistaken as to the clothes,” 
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Underground 
Garbage Receiver 
No Flies. No Litter. No Odors, 
Opens with the foot: closes itself. Clean and sanitary. 

Sold direct from factory. Guaranteed. Circular free. 
C. H. Srernenson, Mfr., 19 Farrar Street, Lynn, Mass. 
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Antique Viewsotye 
Towne of Boston 


BY 
JAMES H, STARK 


“Some of the views are taken from 
engravings now exceedingly rare, and 
all of them have an historical value.’’ 


LARGE QUARTO,. 378 PP. 
PRICE $5.00 POSTPAID 


For Sale by GEO. H. ELLIS CO., 
272 Congress Street, Boston, Mass. 


“JUBILATE DEQ’ HYMNAL 


Edited by Rev. Charles W. Wendte 


Price, 40 cents Geo. H. Ellis Co., 
By mail, 50 cents | 272 CongressSt., Boston 


Also an edition with services, 50 cents; 
by mail,60 centsper copy. Young People’s 
Religious Union: 25 Beacon Street, Boston. 


Educational. 


THE MISSES ALLEN 
School for Girls and Young Ladies 


Address The Misses Allen, West Newton, Mass. 
Telephone, 131 Newton West. 


The Meadville Theological School 


MEADVILLE, PA, 
(Founded 1844) 
Is a moder, undogmatic training school for the 
ministry, which seeks to combine accuracy of 
scholarship with catholicty of spirit and practical 
effidency. In order to meet the demands made 
upon it by the churches, it needs at once double 
its present number of students. For catalogue 
address the President. 
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KIDDER, PEABODY & CO. 


115 DEVONSHIRE 8T. 
BOSTON 


Investment Securities 
Foreign Exchange 
Letters of Credit 


CORRESPONDENTS OP 


BARING BROTHERS & CO., LTD. 


LONDON 


Educational, 
FOR BOYS. Lo- 


ROCK RIDGE HALL [OR toys. ye 
and healthful, in one of New England’s most beautiful resi- 


dential villages. Instructors able, ex; A 
Thorough preparation for college. ‘nusual attention 
given boys under seventeen. Well-regulated daily lives for 


all, Large, airy gymnasium with swim % 
catalog, address Dr. G. R. Waits, Was, ‘aie Mass. 


Courses,—College itty rege | English, “Busi 
ci 


The Browne & Nichols School so¥s 
20 Garden Street, Cambridge. 3oth year, September 
23 ft ee th ad ue od Harvard cd any other 
college. New features; Nichols , 
on Charles River opposite Soldier’s Field: Bares 
Preparatory department for younger boys. 
George H, Browne, A.M. 
Rev. Willard Reed, A.M. } Principals. 
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EXCEPTIONAL OPPORTUNITY 


We have just completed our new organ. It has ove: 
twen' coublantiong and more han ig Seidel pie. 
Professor Archibald T. Davison of Barend is our teacher 
on the organ. par: pec ng opportunities are offered to 
young woman who desires to s lize on the organ, and 
she may begin her work IMMEDIATELY. | We shall I be 

ppy ve you us at once or come 

in to terms and conditions. Moumr Ipa 


see us 
Scuoot, Grorge F. Jewett, 


HACKLEY SCHOOL |THE TUCKERMAN SCHOOL 


TARRYTOWN, N.Y. 
Fall term opens September 18. 
Rev. SAMUELA. ELIOT, D.D., President, Trustees 
WALTER B. GAGE, Headmaster 


The MacDuffie School 
For Girls 


Springfield, Mass. 
Principals: 
John MacDuffie (Harvard) 
Mre- John MacDuffie (Radcliffe) 


FOR SUNDAY-SCHOOL WORKERS and PARISH 
ASSISTANTS. For particulars address the Dean, 
MRS. OLARA T. GUILD, i 
25 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 


Three attractive houses in beautiful 
grounds. Fine new gymnasium. Riding 
lessons. Tennis with trained instructor. 
All outdoor athletics. College prepara- 
tion and entrance by certificate. Gen- 
eral high school course. Music and Art. 
Post-graduate work. Domestic Science, — 
Year book and pictures on request. ss 


